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BISHOP SWIFT OF PUERTO RICO 
ENumber 


Shown here in the cope and mitre given him by students and faculty of St. 
Andrew’s Seminary, Manila, P. I., Bishop Swift was consecrated Bishop 
of Puerto Rico on May 3d [see page 8]. 
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| TEMPLE OF GOD'S WOUNDS 


¢ BY WILL QUINLAN 

¢ It is the story of a man who visits a little known religious brother- 

¢ ' hood whose dedicated aim is the practice of the presence of God. 

8 “HERE IS A REMARKABLE ‘ “THE TEMPLE OF GOD’S 


WOUNDS is a book that seems 
destined to receive a permanent 
place in Christian mystical litera- 
ture. In an original and a most 
unique manner it considers the 
basic elements of man’s relation- 
ship with God. The pointed viv- 
idness of this writing, with its 
deep sincerity, is bound to move 
the reader a little nearer to the 
Eternal... . Let us hope that The 
Temple of God’s Wounds will 


BS VOLUME. Mildly reminiscent of 
some of C. S. Lewis’ writing, it is, 
however, much more mystical in 
character. ‘The framework is fic- 
tion: the story of a secluded place 
of Christian retreat, The Temple 
of God’s Wounds. In the temple 
is a series of pictures of our Lord, 
three from His Passion, three 
after the Resurrection, and the 
seventh, central in the sanctuary, 
apocalyptic. Through meditation 


BS upon these pictures, the visitor not become another great classic 
Be is brought to a deeper sense of Price, $1.75 which is neglected in the life-time 
2g devotion to Christ.” ; of its writer.” 

a —Augsburg News Letter —Joseph Wittkofski 
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‘Ghank You 
for your support! 
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Month after month in this space we appeal to you to support our 
Seminaries. 


It’s time we told you that we are grateful for the continued and 
ever increasing interest shown by the clergy and people of the Church 
in Theological Education. As the Treasurer of one Seminary has said: 
“Most inspiring of all . . . is to see the substantial support given to the 
Seminary through the efforts of our own alumni and through others.’’ 


It is inspiring and the whole Church is encouraged. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL, GAMBIER, OHIO; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, 
BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY; NASHOTAH HOUSE, NASHOTAH, WIS.; SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, SEWANEE, TENN.; SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EVANSTON, ILL.; 
VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
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The Confirmation Rubric 
O THE EDITOR: Controversy is an 


undesirable entanglement to a heavy 
hedule of missions and retreats when one 
just write away from books, and Dr. 
nepherd is an old friend with whom I 
ave no wish to dispute. But his letter 
. C., February 25th] needs a little tidy- 


g up. 

“Until 1661 the Confirmation rubric had 
ad “And none shall be admitted to the 
oly Communion until such time as he be 
nfirmed.” At the Savoy Conference (June 
561) the Puritans asked “that Confirma- 
on may not be made so necessary to Holy 
‘ommunion as that none should be ad- 
jitted to it except they be confirmed.” 
he Bishops replied that “there is no in- 
onvenience that (Episcopal) Confirmation 
e required before the Communion, where 
» may be ordinarily obtained.’’ Convoca- 
ion simply added to the old rubric (Nov. 
61) the words “ ... or be ready and 
sirous to be confirmed.” Dr. Shepherd 
ieduces from this sequence that it is “‘per- 
ctly clear” (his words) that the rubric 
us amended virtually upheld the con- 
ntions of the Puritans and not those of 
he Bishops. He supports this singular con- 
usion by the argument that Convocation 
1662 could not possibly have been think- 
g of “Schismatics” but only of Anglicans 
legislating this. 

' 1. Is it not strange, in that case, that 
the same week Convocation, at the in- 
tigation of Bishop Wren, actually added 
o the Litany a new deprecation against 
‘schism,’’ as a sin from which Christians 
must pray to be safeguarded? 


Scuismatics Not ALLOWED 


2. Is it not strange also that the Canon 
Law of the Church in 1661 already con- 
ained in Canon 27 a rigorous provision 
eaded “Schismatics not to be admitted to 
he Communion”? 

3. Is it not strange that in April-May 

{662 Bishop Walton of Chester, one of the 
Commissioners of Convocation to Parlia- 
ment, alluded to this Canon as implemented 
y the rubric, and that in the same year 
horndike & Wren (to name no others) 
id the same? : 
' 4. Is it not strange that ever since 1604 
he Canons of the Reformed Church of 
ngland had provided (Canon 9) that 
‘authors of Schism” should be excommuni- 
ated and their restoration to Communion 
reserved strictly to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, after public recantation, that (Can_ 
n 10) “Maintainers of Schismatics” and 
(Canon 11) “of Conventicles” were to be 
ipso facto excommunicants? 

5. Is.it not strange that the Ecclesiastical 
Courts claimed to be acting upon these 
very Canons in judicial proceedings in the 
late autumn of 1662? 
| 6. Is it not strange that Jeremy Taylor 
in 1663 cited these Canons in the adminis- 
tration of his diocese with reference to 
those who refused Confirmation? 


| THE BURNING QUESTION 


I could continue asking questions, but the 
trouble is that Dr. Shepherd has somehow 
totally misconceived the situation in 1660- 
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1662. The burning question then was not 
at all that of a “toleration” (as Dr. Shep- 
herd thinks) but of a “comprehension” — 
i.e. an accommodation of the Church’s doc- 
trine and practice to the Puritan doctrines, 
in order to include the Puritans within the 
State Church. (The same question came 
up in 1689.) The problem had been clearly 
foreseen years before 1661. There had 
been something like a national post-mortem 
on the Laudian regime conducted in a lit- 
erature of pamphlets between 1650 and 
1655, to which Anglicans had contributed 
weightily. No one who studies the Anglican 
writings under the Commonwealth, and 
especially those of the groups of exiled di- 
vines and laymen who centered around 
Morley and the~Chapel Royal at Paris 
(particularly their correspondence) can 
miss the fact that by 1656-7 all but the 
“diehards” were agreed that a restored 
Anglicanism must at all costs avoid the 
fatal error of the Laudian system — viz., 
it must not attempt to include within the 
Church those who disbelieved its funda- 
mental doctrines. It was recognized, at 
least by Morley and his circle, that the 
only practical alternative to “comprehen- 
sion” was theological exclusion accom- 
panied by some measure of “toleration.” 
The puncheon stantis was. to be Episco- 
pacy — Episcopal Ordination for Puritan 
Ministers and Episcopal Confirmation for 
Puritan laity — or exclusion. 

In 1660 a “Comprehension” was the 
policy of Monk and most of the active 
politicians in England and of Baxter and 
(probably) the majority of Presbyterians. 
Among Charles’ personal advisers in Hol- 
land Clarendon alone stood firmly against 
it. Dr. Shepherd exactly reverses Claren- 
don’s policy when he says that “Clarendon 
doubtless favored some measure of com- 
prehension.” Hear Clarendon himself: “It 
is an unhappy policy and always unhappily 
applied, to imagine that classes of men can 
be recovered and reconciled by partial con- 
cessions or granting less than they demand. 
And if all were granted they would have 
more to ask, somewhat as a security for 
the enjoyment of what is granted, some- 
what which shall preserve their power and 
shake the whole frame of government. 
Their faction is their religion; nor are 
those combinations ever entered into upon 
substantial motives of conscience, how er- 
roneous soever, but consist of many glu- 


, tinous materials, of will and humor and 


folly and knavery and ambition and malice, 
which make men cling inseparably together 
till they have satisfaction in all their pre- 
tenses or till they are absolutely broken 
and subdued, which may always be more 
easily done than the other” (Life vol. ii, 
p. 121). 

So much for Clarendon’s advocacy of 
“comprehension.” It was Clarendon who 
adroitly framed. the Declaration from 
Breda in terms which must lead eventually 
to “toleration” and not “comprehension” ; 
and the man whom he sent over to England 
to hold the Anglican reactionaries in check 
until the King’s return was none other 
than Morley himself, the chief exponent 
of “exclusion With toleration” as against 
“comprehension with doctrinal compro- 
mise” (on this point see Clarendon’s let- 
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Altars, screens, paneling and other 
furnishings, fashioned by Rambusch 
craftsmen, add to the beauty and 


dignity of these churches: 


Ste Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. James’ Church, Hyde Park, N. Y. 

St. John’s Church, Sharon, Pa. 

Trinity Church, Hewlett, N. Y. 

Trinity Church, Paterson, N. J. 
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ELECTRIC 
ORGANS 


for Small Church 
or Chapel 


Other models as low 
as $75. Write for 
catalogue on all these 
organs. 
We can also supply 
you with stained 
glass and church fur- 
niture of all kinds. 
Free Catalogue. 
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16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 
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CHURCH BOOK SHOP 
GRACE H. OSBORN 
83 McAllister Street, Sau Francisco 2, Califernia 
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New BOOKS 


A, R. MOWBRAY, London, England 
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GOOD-BYE To my 
GENERATION 


By 
BISHOP WALTER CAREY 


THE CHURCH TIMES SAYS: “The 
whole book is enlivened by the au- 
thor’s robust and highly individualistic 
personality. It is also shot through with 
a deep love for the Catholic principles, 
which the Bishop insists are the only 
true foundation of the Church. We 
warmly commend this book.” $3.15 
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THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST 


By 
THOMAS A. KEMPIS 
FREDERICK C. GRANT SAYS: 


“This is a reprint of the famous ren- 
dering of the Imitation of Canon Lid- 
don, first published in 1889. For years 
I have wished that this translation were 
available, and I have repeatedly rec- 
ommended it to my students. This 
translation brings out the biblical style 
of the book better than any other.” 


$2.25 
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MAN’S PAIN ANpD 
GOD’S GOODNESS 

By 
J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


How to endure pain, or watch pain 
being inflicted and borne, without bit- 
terness, disillusion, discouragement, de- 
spair, or doubt is the sum and substance 
of this new Mowbray book. Contents: 
Opening Remarks—Pain in Theory— 
Pain in the Bible—Pain in Practice. 

75 cents 


Coming from Faith Press, London 


I Was Sick and Ye Visited Me 


A Manual for Priests on the Church’s 
Ministry to the Sick 


By 
M. M. MARTIN 


Morehouse- Gorham Co. 


14 E. 41st St. 
New York 17 


29 E. Madison St. 
Chicago 2 
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ter to Barwick dated April 16, 1660). 

The Bishops’ policy is completely con- 
sistent at the Savoy Conference, in Con- 
vocation, and in Parliament. Puritan com- 
plaints about abuses of practice were se- 
riously considered and mostly remedied; 
their grievances which bore upon the vexed 
question of Episcopacy were ignored. Epis- 
copal Ordination and Confirmation were 
insisted on as of the essence of restored 
Anglicanism. The words of Ordination 
were revised to read: “Receive the Holy 
Ghost for the Office and work of a Priest 
now committed unto thee by the imposition 
of our hands.” Prideaux witnesses (among 
others) that the purpose of inserting the 
words “now committed . . . hands” was 
to exclude those Commonwealth Ministers 
who might be prepared to accept a new 
Episcopal ordination for conformity’s sake 
on the plea that it “could not add anything” 
to the non-episcopal ordination they had 
already received. The exodus of the Cal- 
vinist ministers on St. Bartholomew’s day 
1662 had been foreseen by the Bishops. 
The existence, even the corporate religious 
existence, of the dissidents was to be guar- 
anteed by a “toleration” Act which, while 
it excluded Dissenters from all political 
life (as Churchmen had been excluded un- 
der the Commonwealth), would have freed 
them from personal molestation and pro- 
vided some financial compensation for the 
loss of their livings: It was the obstinate 
tefusal of the Commons to agree to any 
form of “indulgence” toward Puritans that 
wrecked this scheme after it had been 
passed in the House of Lords. The re- 
newed insistence on Confirmation in the 
rubric was designed to sift the lay follow- 
ers of the dissident Calvinist ministers. 

I venture to say that whatever we may 
now think of it, there was no question in 
1662 as to the meaning of the Confirma- 
tion rubric. Communion was to be open 
to confirmed Churchmen, and to those who, 
though prepared and wishful, to receive it, 
had through no fault of their own not yet 
been able to do so. All others were ex- 
cluded by the word “none.” 


JeREMy TAYLOR 


If we would understand why the Res- 
toration Church attached such importance 
to Episcopal Confirmation before Com- 
munion, the answer is given at length in 
Jeremy Taylor’s essay Chrisis Teleiotiké. 
That was the standard work on Confirma- 
tion for about the next 40 years. There 


| Dr. Shepherd will find that modern Angli- 


can doctrine of Confirmation (on which 
he and I are largely agreed) stated not in 
its modern form but in its full substance, 
by the greatest of the 17th Century di- 
vines. There was more than a question of 
rubrics and discipline and policy in the 
English Church’s vindication of Confirma- 
tion as a pre-requisite. for Communion, 
against Papist and Calvinist alike. There 
was a doctrine asserted concerning the na- 
ture of the Church and the nature of a 
Christian’s salvation, which goes back 
through the primitive Church into the New 
Testament itself. The Anglican divines of 
1661 were aware of it, and quite unpre- 
pared to sacrifice it for political advantage. 
Grecory Drx, OSB. 
Erie, Pa. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
CURE OF SOULS 


by John T. McNeill 


pal tts scholarship, breadth of hist 
cal knowledge and perspective, 
good sense which the author brings 
this could not remotely be approached 
any other historian anywhere in the worl 
The author is the one man who co 
have written this book at all. The b 
is very much needed for several reasons 
One is that the present still-rising interes 
in pastoral care greatly needs a history 
and has had nothing until this poin’ 
which could be placed before the ordinary 
theological student. We need a kind oi 
historical perspective which nothing pre 
vious to this book has supplied. This is 
a magnificent book, one of the great 
works of helpful scholarship I have evel 
read."—SEWARD HILTNER $5.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y 


WHERE 
WILL AUNTIE LIVE? 


Even mothers often prefer not to live 
with their married children. They can 
live independently yet not alone with a 
private Episcopal family in a large house 
with delightful home atmosphere, con- 
genial social life and every comfort with 
no responsibility. This Southern resi- 
dence is located in the Blue Ridge foot- 
hills in the heart of the Virginia hunting 
country within easy walking distance of 
churches, shops, movies, library and 
hospital. 


For full particulars write to: 


Box 113, Warrenton, Va. 


The Manitowoc Church Furniture Co. 
Designers — Craftsmen 
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Tracery and Carving 
Dept. Q 


WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 


for CLUBS 
SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


MANY STYLES. STATE RE- 600 


QUIREMENTS. write FoR FOLDING 
PRICES NOW! MINIMUM CHAIRS 
ORDER — TWO DOZEN FOLDING TABLES 


ADIRONDACK CHAIR Co. 
Dept. C-21, 1140 B'way, N.Y.C. 1, N.Y. 
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May 

8. Whitsunday. 

National Conference of Social Work, at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. (to 18th). 

4. Whitsun Monday. 

Convention, Western New York (to 15th). 

5. Whitsun Tuesday. 

Consecration of R. R. Emery as Bishop of 
North Dakota. 

Conventions: Connecticut, Long Island, Rhode 
Island, Southwestern Virginia (to 16th). 

6. Ember Day. 

NCC General Board, at Chicago. 

Conventions: Maine, Virginia, Western Mas- 
sachusetts. 

17. Department of Christian Social Relations, Na- 
tional Council, meeting during National 
Conference of Social Work, at Atlantic City. 

(8. Ember Day. 

(9. Ember Day. 

10. Trinity Sunday. 

Conventions Olympia (to 21st), West Mis- 
souri (to 22d). 

22. Conventions Harrisburg, Minnesota (to 23d). 

24. Retreat for Race Relations Secretaries, NCCC, 

at Seabury House (to 26th). 

27. 1st Sunday after Trinity. 

80. Memorial Day. 


June 


8. 2d Sunday after Trinity. 
Radio and TV workshop, at San Anselmo, 

Calif. (to 8th). 

7. Outgoing missionary conference, NCC, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

10. 3d Sunday after Trinity. 

11. St. Barnabas. 

18. Outgoing missionary conference, 
House. 


Seabury 
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SORTS AND CONDITIONS — 


“WE HUMBLY beseech thee for all 
sorts and conditions of men... but 
especially for the people of India.” 
Thousands of them face death from 
starvation because the American Con- 
gress did not like what Nehru said 
about attaching political strings to a 
proposed gift of grain. The convention 
of the diocese of Massachusetts last 
week added its voice to the swelling 
Christian demand that the grain be 
sent. But action on the legislation has 
been indefinitely postponed. 


“FOR BISHOP LITTELL.” The re- 
tired Bishop of Honolulu suffered a 
stroke last month in Philadelphia, 
where he was visiting his son-in-law 
and daughter, the Thomas Carpenters. 
Taken to Episeopal Hospital, the Bish- 
op is making progress, but slowly. 


“FOR TWO NEW BISHOPS conse- 
crated last week: Bishop Watson of 
Utah and Bishop Swift of Puerto Rico; 
for the new Archbishop of the new An- 
glican province of West Africa, the 
Most Rev. Leslie Gordon Vining, Bish- 
op of Lagos; for the Rev. Richard R. 
Emery, to be consecrated May 15th as 
Bishop of North Dakota; for the Rev. 
David E. Richards, elected a second 
time as Suffragan Bishop of Albany: 
that they may be so guided and gov- 
erned by thy good Spirit... .” 


“FOR OREGON, celebrating this 
month the centennial of the beginning 
of Church work in the area; for St. 
John Chrysostom’s, Delafield, Wis., a 
tiny church which has served its small 
village for a hundred years; and all 
others who, standing at a milestone 
of years, recall thankfully the past, 
and look faithfully toward the future.” 


A CLASSICAL illustration of the way 
not to frame a public prayer is the 
story of the minister who began, “O 
God, as you saw in yesterday’s news- 
paper. . . .” God knew about it, of 
course, before it got into the papers, 
and the minister was rightly to be 
suspected of addressing his remarks to 
the congregation over the Almighty’s 
shoulder, as it were. Nevertheless, the 
stuff of news is the stuff of prayer— 
life itself, with its heartaches and 
turmoil, its proud moments of achieve- 
ment, its shouldering of burdens, its 
disasters and triumphs, joys and sor- 
rows. Perhaps it was merely a liter- 
ary fault for the minister to mix up 
the informing of the people with the 
remembering before God. 


BISHOP SHERRILL has a cathedral, 
in case you have forgotten. His archi- 
episcopal chair is a handsome one in 
the Washington Cathedral, wherein 
he was placed on January 14, 1947. 
However, in the nature of the case, he 
has not spent much time there since, 
as his home is in Connecticut and his 
office in New York. The new dean of 
Washington’s dual-purpose Cathedral, 
the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, was 
installed on May 6th, before a congre- 
gation of 3,000 including Church and 
governmental dignitaries, representa- 
tives of business and: labor, and others. 


“THE EPISCOPAL Church welcomes 
you!” The signs worked up by the 
National Council are beginning to 


blossom out this spring with the tulips 
and daffodils. Our favorite is one that 
is within sight of one Episcopal 
church but gives the directions to an- 
other on the next block. From an- 
other city, Philip C. Hayward, vestry- 
man of the Epiphany, Baltimore, says 
that his parish’s three signs have pro- 
duced results. Strangers and former 
members have found their way to 
church led by the signs. Reminds you 
of te last verse of the Gospel of St. 
ark. 


MASSACHUSETTS is hard at work 
preparing for the 1952 General Con- 
vention, which will begin on Monday, 
September 8, 1952, in Boston. The 
Rev. Gardiner M. Day, chairman of 
the local committee on arrangements, 
announces that requests for non-com- 
mercial exhibit space have been re- 
ceived in the following order: (1) the 
National Council, for all its depart- 
ments; (2) the American Church 
Union; (3) SSJE, on behalf of the 
religious orders of the Church; (4) 
the Episcopal Evangelical Fellowship; 
(5) the Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship; 
(6) the Church Periodical Club; (7) 
the National Guild of Churchmen. 
Only commercial requests received so 
far have been from the Old Corner 
Book Store and Ammidon and Com- 
pany. Mr. Day said that the requests 
are being placed on file as received 
and that the various organizations will 
receive choice of space in accordance 
with the order of application. 


TWO INNOVATIONS have been 
made in the Convention program. The 
first is the inclusion of a service in 
recognition of the Children’s Triennial 
Offering for Missions “commensurate 
with the very large contribution they 
make through their own loyal and per- 
sistent efforts.” It will be held in Trin- 
ity Church on the afternoon of Sun- 
day the 14th. The other is the holding 
of a joint devotional service for the 
House of Bishops and the House of 
Deputies for 15 minutes at the begin- 
ning of each day’s session. 


A LIFETIME of magnificent Church 
service came to an end, May 4th, when 
Courtenay Barber died. A well-known 
Chicago insurance executive, he is be- 
lieved to have sponsored more young 
candidates for the ministry than any 
other layman in the Church’s history. 
For 23 years he was treasurer of the 
American Committee of the Japanese 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and he 
was an early member and at one time 
president of the American Brother- 
hood. The list of his other Church 
activities would be far beyond the 
limits of this column. 


OUR PROMOTIONAL FUND is com- 
ing along slowly, but steadily, with a 
few dollars almost every day. How- 
ever, it does need some sizable eontri- 
butions from those in a position to 
give them if it is to achieve its goal. 
Purpose of the fund is to produce ma- 
terials which the clergy can give to 
parishioners to encourage them to 
subscribe. If we are to achieve our 
goal of doubled circulation, this is a 
vitally necessary part of the job. Can 
you lend us a hand? Peter Day. 
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Some congregations are 
comfortable clubby groups 
while others are zealously 
working at...and with... 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Which is yours? 

Conduct a year-arouna 
program of stewardship and 
evangelism. Use one *of these 
films for study and discussion 
each month... 


AND NOW I SEE 
SALT OF THE EARTH 
LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY 
TWO KINGDOMS 

THE DIFFERENCE 

FOR GOOD OR EVIL 


FIRST MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY 

SIMON PETER, 
FISHERMAN 

CALLING OF MATTHEW 

A CERTAIN NOBLEMAN 


STEPHEN, FIRST THIRD MISSIONARY 
CHRISTIAN MARTYR JOURNEY 


*All are Cathedral Films, of course! 
Consult your 


Cathedral Films 
dealer 


Cathedral Films 
Wiepese-vansann Scene 
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THE MEMORIAL CHURCIE 
1 


Sell these handsome 10-inch PICTORIAL 
PLATES, each having a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of an artist's drawing of YOUR OWN 
CHURCH permanently baked on. The resale 
price is low. 


Free illustrated literature and prices are 
yours without obligation. 


Write today for folder H. 


EDWARDS CHINA & GLASSWARE CO. 


2118 N. CHARLES ST. + BALTIMORE 18, MD 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements In 
Decorations MEMORIALS Furniture 
536 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Talks_ 
With 


caches 


REV. VICTOR HOAG, D.D., EDITOR 


F you were a child, what kind of 
furniture would you enjoy in your 
classroom? Surely it should be your 

size, fit your body. It should also lend 
itself to your own play and experimental 
instincts — things you could lift, and 
move, and push around, and stack, and 
use for imaginative things. And it should 
also be smooth, with no splinters, firm, 
not wiggly, as many an old kindergarten 
chair now is. With happy colors, too. 

For some years I have been observing 
the movements of small children in nurs- 
ery and kindergarten classes, and have 
reached some of these conclusions: The 
chairs and tables seldom are the right 
size for the child. This is partly because 
grown-ups haye a vague notion that any 
“little chair” is suitable for any little 
child. In fact, if anybody would take the 
time to observe, and measure a few chil- 
dren’s legs, he would find that children 
require differing heights of chairs, and 
table to correspond, if any. Nursery 
children, just past their third birthday, 
need seats 11 inches high. Kindergart- 
ners need chairs 13 to 15 inches —at 
least two sizes for the different- size 
children. 

But nursery children really need few 
chairs. Watch any child at home, and 
notice that he does not sit on chairs — 
for more than a second. He climbs, but 
mostly he plays on the floor. For this 
reason, the nursery class room requires 
a full rug, with the children allowed to 
carry most of their activities on the floor. 

Better than the traditional little chairs 
is the latest thing in approved furniture 
for the small ones—the bench. Note 
the advantages: Two children can carry 
a bench. This in itself is a learning of 
social cooperation. A 30-inch bench will 
seat two or three children, and a few 
benches are thtis more flexible than a 
limited number of chairs. They stack 
readily, they never break, and they will 
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form platforms for games. Any style wil 
do, but keep them low enough. 

The newest things for kindergarter 
seating is the Topsy-Turvy bench showr 
in illustration below. Note that it # 
simply a small pew. At “‘A” is shown ¢ 
pair of these, as they would be lined up 
when used to simulate a church service 
“B” shows a group of them on end ¢ 
form a table. Since the dimensions ar 
about two feet, both in length and height 
this gives a convenient working space fo 
kindergarten children. Use as many 4 
you need. Many children seem to prefe™ 
to stand for coloring or cutting, anc 
these units lend themselves to this. 

“C” shows a battery of four benche: 
on their faces, forming a strong, con 
venient platform. In “D” two have beer 
stacked at the wall, for storage. Fathers 
enjoy making these. Materials call fo 
just one 12’ board, 1”x 8”. Cut iva 
pieces 23 inches long, and one piece (fo! 
the seat) a little shorter, about 2% 
inches. Two pieces form the uprigh 
end, three are fastened horizontally fo 
the solid back. Use screws rather tha 
nails. Round all corners, sandpaper wel 
stain with bright colored wood stain and 
polish lightly with paste wax. This fin 
ish will last better than paint or enamel 
But the main trick is in the placing of 
the seat. This is not in the center, but 
located so that the seat is about 10 inch 
high, when stood on one end. When 
stood on the other end, upside down, the 
seat then will measure about 14 inches, 
for the larger children. 


Jopsy - Turvy Nursery Bench — 


Berrch or Pew Werk Table 
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PISCOPATE 
. Richards Elected Again 


he Ven. David E. Richards was 
cted suffragan bishop of Albany for 
2 second time at the diocese’s conven- 
mn which was held May Ist and 2d. 
Other nominee was the Rey. Thorne 
barkman. Out of 82 clerical ballots 
st Fr. Richards received 68 and Fr. 
yarkman 12. Out of 59 lay votes, Fr. 
ichards received 54 and Fr. Sparkman 
ve. Fr. Richards has accepted. 

Fr. Richards was elected for the first 
me on May 17, 1950. The first election 
as unanimous and came after a dead- 
ck which caused Bishop Barry, the 
ocesan, to withdraw his request for an 
ection. The Bishop renewed his. re- 
est after many individuals and groups 
-ged him to do so and also to recom- 
end a candidate. He recommended Fr. 
ichards. 

Fr. Richards withdrew his name from 
onsideration for consecration last No- 
ember after the dioceses of Alabama, 
itlanta, Central New York, and Massa- 
usetts had withheld consent for his 
onsecration. 

In a letter, at that time, to Bishop 
Jarry he said he was gravely concerned 
er the doubt that had arisen in various 
arters of the Church as to whether 


Fr. Ricuarps: For Albany, a suf- 
fragan. 
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the democratic principles of the Church 
were followed at the time of his election. 
His concern, he said, was not for him- 
self, but for the unfortunate feeling in 
the Church apparently created by the 
nomination. 


Bishop Ivins to Resign 


Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee has an- 
nounced that he plans to submit his resig- 
nation to the House of Bishops in 1952, 
when he reaches the retirement age of 


68. He has been bishop of Milwaukee 
for 26 years. 

In a letter published in the Church 
Times, monthly magazine of the diocese, 
the Bishop declined the executive board’s 
suggestion that a coadjutor be elected. 


The letter said: 


“At the meeting of the Executive Board, 
held in February, I announced that as the 
date for my retirement was not too far off, 
the diocese should give serious considera- 
tion to the matter of acquiring a new home, 
a smaller house, for a new bishop, and 
emphasized how much the diocese needs 
the present bishop’s house as offices and 
diocesan headquarters. But, instead of 
giving thought to this problem, the board 
in a very generous mood suggested that 
instead of my retiring at the age of 68, a 
coadjutor might be elected, and my retire- 
ment be deferred. I agreed to consider 
their generous and affectionate action, pro- 
vided my doing so would be of advantage 
to the work of the diocese, and suggested 
that the election of a coadjutor might help 
meet the opportunity of new and stronger 
work in the western end of the diocese, as 
urged by the clergy at their convocation 
of last year. ; 

“At the request of the executive board, 
I appointed a large and representative 
committee of both lay and clerical mem- 
bers to study the matter. That committee 
met in April and adopted the two following 
resolutions: 

“©! Tt was moved, seconded and unani- 
mously adopted that if Bishop Ivins feels 
that he requires assistance, the committee 
recommends that he ask for it. 

“(0 Tt was moved, seconded and unani- 
mously adopted that it is the committee’s 
opinion that any episcopal assistance that 
Bishop Ivins might ask for should not 
necessarily be linked with any particular 
missionary projects.’ 

“Please note that the suggestion of a co- 
adjutor did not originate with me. I had 
no idea of asking for a coadjutor, nor do 
I want one on the ground that I ‘require 
assistance.’ Advance work is another mat- 
ter, and in such a program I should have 


NO. 


BisHop Ivins: For Milwaukee, no 
coadjutor. 


been willing to help. But, ‘it is the com- 
mittee’s opinion that any episcopal assist- 
ance should not necessarily be linked with 
any particular missionary project.’ 

“T have therefore written Mr. Frederic 
Sammond, the chairman of the committee, 
a letter from which I quote in part: 

“Being deeply appreciative of the will- 
ingness of the diocese to give me assistance, 
if I feel that I require it, I must reply that 
I do not feel that I require it. I think I 
am perfectly capable of carrying on the 
work of the diocese as it is now being done, 
until the time comes for my retirement, 
and my only reason for being interested in 
any assistance was that an assistant bishop 
might do some aggressive work in the 
mission field of the diocese. However, if 
the diocese does not want that, then I do 
not need assistance and shall carry on 
until the time of my retirement.’ ” 


Bishop Watson Consecrated 


The Very Rey. Richard S$. Watson 
was consecrated missionary bishop of 
Utah on May lst in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Mark, Salt Lake City. 

His first act as Bishop of Utah was 
to bless the City of Salt Lake and the 
State of Utah as he emerged from the 
Cathedral. 

The Presiding Bishop was the con- 
secrator and the co-consecrators were 
Bishop Rhea of Idaho and Bishop Moul- 


ton, retired, of Utah. Presenters were 
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Bishop Lewis of Nevada and Bishop 
Block of California. 

Bishop Bayne of Olympia preached 
the sermon. (Bishop Bayne’s son, Ste- 
phen F. Bayne, III, was the crozier 
bearer.) And Bishop Bloy of Los An- 
geles read the Litany. 

Bishop Watson is one of the three 
missionary bishops elected by the House 
of Bishops last January. The consecra- 
tions of the other two elected also are 
May events: Bishop Swift was conse- 
crated on May 3d (see below) and the 
Rey. R. R. Emery will be consecrated 
Bishop of North Dakota on May 17th. 

Bishop Watson was dean and rector 
of St. Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, Wash. 
Province VIII elected him as its repre- 
sentative on the National Council. 

Before going to St. Mark’s, Seattle, 
in 1945, Bishop Watson had parishes 
in Sherman, Texas, Tuscaloosa, La., and 
Houston, Texas. 

He is married to the former Rachel 
Virginia Sumners. They have one child. 

Bishop Watson was born in Del 
Norte, Colo., on July 14, 1902. He is a 
graduate of Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary. 


Bishop Swift of Puerto Rico 


The Rey. Albert Ervine Swift, rector 
of Holy Trinity Church, Manila, the 
Philippines, was consecrated Bishop of 
Puerto Rico on May 3d at 10:30 am, 
at Grace Cathedral, Topeka, Kans. Con- 
secrator was the Presiding Bishop, and 
co-consecrators Bishop Bentley, vice 
president of National Council, and Bish- 
op Boynton, suffragan of New York. 

Bishop Ludlow, Bishop of Newark 
and Bishop Welles of Missouri pre- 
sented the Bishop-elect. Bishop Fenner 
of Kansas preached the sermon. Bishop 
Burrill, suffragan of Dallas, read the 
Litany. Bishop Nichols of Salina was 
Epistoler, and Bishop Mason of Dallas 
was Gospeler. 

One of the attending presbyters was 
the brother of the Bishop-elect, the Rey. 
Robert C. Swift, rector of Trinity 
Church, Lawrence, Kans. The other at- 
tending presbyter was the Very Rev. 
Aristides Villafafie, dean of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John, Santurce, Puerto Rico. 


The Very Rev. Wayland §. Mandell, 


dean of St. Andrew’s Theological Semi- 
nary, Manila, P.I., was deputy registrar. 
* The testimonial of the House of Bish- 
ops was read by Bishop Burton of Nas- 
sau, who represents the Archbishop of 
the Province of the West Indies of the 
Church of England. The certificates of 
ordination were read by the Rev. Samuel 
N. McCain, Jr., Burlingame, Kans. 
(the diaconate) ; and the Rev. Theodore 
L. Ludlow, rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Newark, Del. (the priesthood). 
Allison J. Gibbs, a member of the vestry 
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of Trinity Church, Manila, P. I., read 
the consents of the Standing Committees. 
The Very Rev. John Warren Day, dean 
of Grace Cathedral, acted as master of 
ceremonies. 

Mrs. Charles B. Colemore presented 
Bishop Swift with the ring of Bishop 
Colmore, late Bishop of Puerto Rico. 
The jeweled pectoral cross was a gift 
from Bishop Swift’s Philippine friends, 
one of the jewels being presented by 
Bishop Boynton, formerly Bishop of 
Puerto Rico. His cassocks were given 
by friends throughout the Church, and 
his luggage by the clergy of Kansas. The 
cope and mitre were given by the students 
and faculty of St. Andrew’s Seminary, 
Manila, P. I., where he taught and was 
acting dean when elected Bishop. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


By EvizagetH McCracken 


New Quota Apportionment 


A change in the method of apportion- 
ing quotas to dioceses was suggested in a 
report submitted to National Council 
for study by General Convention’s Joint 
Committee to Study Quotas. 

Diocesan quotas, or assigned shares of 
the National Council’s budgets, are 
based on a percentage of the current ex- 
pense budgets for the past six years of 
the parishes within the particular diocese. 
The percentages are modified by a sliding 
scale that assigns larger percentages to 
dioceses that have more larger parishes, 
and by a system of allowances for spe- 
cial local situations. The committee pro- 
posed that the last three instead of the 
last six years be used as the basis for cal- 
culating average parochial expense, and 
that the sliding s¢ale be modified to de- 
crease the difference in percentage be- 
tween larger and smaller parish budgets. 

The complicated formula used to 
figure quotas involves the use of a series 
of “weights,” worked out by actuaries, 
and referred to in the report as the “3, 
4, 5, 6, 7” weights. The report recom- 
mends that the weights instead be “8, 
9, 10, 11, 12” which would result in 
larger percentage allocations for large 
parishes than for small ones, but not so 
large as the old system. 

The report,* 14 pages in length, was 
read to the Council, and since no action 
was requested except study, the only ques- 
tions put were mathematical. 

Bishop Nash of Massachusetts asked, 
“What are weights ?” 

Bishop Dandridge replied that the 
term is an actuarial one, having to do 
with the varying quota loads placed upon 
different dioceses, taking into considera- 
tion their varying financial problems. 

Bishop Nash thanked Bishop Dand- 

*Single copies available upon request to the Rey. 


Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 


ridge, but added that he still did n 
derstand. Whereupon Bishop Dan 
said, “I sympathize with your diffieu 
I don’t know that I understand it m 
self.” ¥ 
Bishop Nash still was not satishe 
“That comforts me [laughter], but 


doesn’t help me. Couldn’t it be 
plained? Do we need a professor 
mathematics to explain it?” : 

Bishop Dandridge then said that 
believed weights were easier to unde 
stand with the aid of a slide rule. FE 
no one had a slide rule at hand. 


Religion for Faculties Me 


The Division of College Worl 
through its chairman, the Rev. Matthey 
M. Warren of Atlanta, presented | 
National Council the Rev. Dr. Arnol 
S. Nash, professor of the History of 
ligion in the University of North 
lina, who spoke on religion in the 
lege, with special emphasis on the facult 
Dr. Nash said in part: | 

“The particular task that I have [as 
teacher] is complicated, and yet it 
simple. College work is missionary wor 
—not just domestic missionary work, i 
special missionary work to the college 
university. This means to the college o 
university as an institution, not only wit 
the students and the faculty. . . . Thre 
medical students came to me when I 
chaplain in a university and told me tha 
the medical faculty gave them all tha 
they needed, until the moment when th 
patient is going to die. ‘Then,’ said on 
of the three students, ‘we need to fune 
tion as human beings, no longer as doc 
COTS:0< 

“The problem facing the universitie 
and colleges today is the presence 0 
faculty members who are not baptize 
into Christianity. We must also dea 
with the professors who are Christian 
in their personal lives but leave thei 
Christianity out of the classroom = 
which means leaving their students t 
the devil. . . . A teacher must learn & 
relate his Christian Faith to his class 
room work.” is 

Clark Kuebler, president of Ripot 
College, said that at a recent nt 


of the presidents of colleges and un 
versities, it was agreed that colleges 
universities must be Christianized. “I 
was agreed,” said Dr. Kuebler, “that we 
must Christianize the faculties.” 
Dr. Nash, who is an Englishman, said, 
“Anglicans have never let go of the con: 
viction that sound learning and Chris: 
tian Faith and practice must go te 
gether.” »! 
Dr. Nash mentioned the three faculty 
institutes similar to those of last year, to 
be held by the Division of College Work. 
These are: for Provinces I, II, and II 
an Institute at Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N. Y., June 22d to 29th; for Proy- 
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hes V, VI, and Upper VII, an Institute 
# De Koven Foundation, Racine, June 
jth to 22d; and for the sections of 
jovince VII not included in the Racine 
stitute, and Province VIII, at the Ari- 
na Church Conference Center, Pres- 
“tt, June 18th to 25th. 


ntinuous Laymen’s Training 
i 
Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio, re- 
prting to National Council for the De- 
rtment of Promotion, of which he is 
airman, declared that it was impos- 
ble to overestimate the value of the 
aymen’s Training Program to the lay- 
n, and, through them, to the whole 
urch. 

Director Robert D. Jordan first intro- 
aced the Rev. William De Witt, the 
swly appointed circulation manager of 
e department, and then said: 

“We think that the Laymen’s Train- 
ig Program should be continuous 
iroughout the year, not just cover the 
reparation for the Every Member Can- 
ass. No program can remain static. 
“Last year we covered the depart- 


ve shall cover the new developments in 
e National Council, in its planned pro- 
ram of advance. Half of the time this 
all will be given to the dioceses, so that 
iocesan leaders can present the pro- 
ram of the diocese to the parishes. ‘The 
ther half of the time will be given to 
he presentation of the national program. 

e now have 2,000 laymen who know 

he program of the Church, through our 
raining program. The practical value of 
heir work is shown by the fact that we 
re now $100,000 ahead of last year in 
eceipts, though we had no spring cam- 
naign for funds. The theme for the fall 
bresentation will be ‘Christ works 
hrough you.’ ” 

It was also announced by Mr. Jordan 
that 300 road signs had been ordered and 
sent, and that the radio program was pro- 
ceeding well. 


hristian Education 
Bishop Whittemore of Western Mich- 


igan, new chairman of the Division of 
‘urriculum Development of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education, made his 
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first report to National Council. He said: 

“The question is often asked : ‘When is 
the Curriculum coming out?’ This is the 
first time our Church’ has ever tried to 
prepare a full curriculum, The Church 
has had good courses; but that is not all 
there is to it, by any means. (1) There 
must be a philosophy back of it. The 
College of Preachers is doing much to 
help here. (2) There must be content. 
Our books are guides to what is to be 
put into the courses, with its emphases. 
These books are being prepared by the 
best scholars of the Church. This is one 
side of the content of the curriculum. 
The other side is the nature of the child.” 


Unfulfilled Expectations 


Russell L. Dill, treasurer of the Coun- 
cil, reported that, though more money 
has been received than before, the value 
of the dollar has so decreased that more 
money is needed than is being received. 

Mr. Dill’s statement: 

“Tt is the obligation of the Treasurer 
to report to the Church from time to 
time concerning the payments on Expec- 


———— 


passed and I regret to inform you that 
the payments on Expectations are not 
good. 

“The attached statements reflect the 
fact that the dioceses and districts in only 
three of the nine areas—eight provinces 
and one grouping of outlying fields — 
have paid the amount due on Expecta- 
tions after leaving one month for collec- 
tions. Furthermore, 10 continental dio- 
ceses and districts and nine overseas dis- 
tricts have paid nothing at all, while two 
dioceses have made but token payments 
of less than $100 each. 

“The smooth financial operation of 
the entire program of the general 
Church depends upon regular payments 
from the field. This can best be assured 
by the adoption of a monthly payment 
plan of at least one-twelfth of your Ex- 
pectation. We would appreciate your 
serious consideration of this problem.” 


Appropriations 


The sum of $25,000 was appropriated 
by National Council for the purchase of 
a farm contiguous to Roanridge. The 
property consists of a house of seven 


GENERAL MacArTHUR inspected ca- 
dets of St. John’s Military Academy, 
Delafield, Wis., at Billy Mitchell 
field after his tour of Milwaukee. 
Right: The General shakes hands 
with Cadet Captain Alan Kindt of 
Milwaukee. Below: The cadets dress 
right in front of the Bataan in which 
the General and his entourage took 
off for New York a few minutes after 
the inspection. This was the first time 
the General had taken time, in his 
heavy schedule of public appearances 
since his recall, to, inspect military 
school cadets. 


rooms, three barns, and farming land, 
the whole covering 72 acres. 

The sum of $50,000 was voted for the 
Laymen’s Training Program and other 
work in the Department of Promotion. 

An appropriation of $20,000 was made 
for necessary alterations and repairs of 


the Church Mission House. 


New Property 


Members of the National Council 
viewed the Deering Milliken Research 
property in Greenwich, which is to house 
the Department of Christian Education 
and other divisions of the National Coun- 
cil, and expressed approval of it. This ap- 
proval took formal shape at a subse- 
quent session of the Council in this reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved. That the action of the Pre- 
siding Bishop in contracting on the basis of 
a telegraphic vote of the National Council 
taken on March 14, 1951, for the purchase 
for the sum of $175,750 of the Deering 
Milliken Research Trust property situ- 
ated in Greenwich, Connecticut, be, and 
hereby is, confirmed, ratified, and approved; 
and be it: further 

“Resolved that in anticipation of the re- 
ceipt of special gifts to defray the cost of 
acquiring, altering, and equipping such 
property, the National Council hereby au- 
thorizes the expenditure of a sum not ex- 
ceeding $225,000 for such purpose; and be 
it further 

“Resolved that pending the realization 
of this hope these expenditures be advanced 
from undesignated legacies; and be it 
further 

“Resolved that the amount so advanced 
from undesignated legacies and not re- 
ceived from special gifts, be restored there- 
to in ten annual installments from an item 
to be placed in the budget each year for 
that purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved that profits, if any, realized 
by the proposed division of Publications be 
considered available for restoring such 
charges against undesignated legacies.” 


Microfilms of Minutes 


The National Council voted to haye 
microfilms made of the minutes of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, from the inception of the National 
Council in 1919, the microfilms to be de- 
posited in Seabury House. Earlier rec- 
ords go back from 1919 to 1822. These 
will not be microfilmed, but the records 
themselves will be stored in Seabury 
House. 


Appointments 


These appointments were confirmed 
by National Council: Mrs. Elwood L. 
Haines, to be an assistant secretary in the 
Leadership Training Division of the De- 
partment of Christian Education; Mrs. 
Dexter Stevens, to be writer-consultant 
of the Curriculum Development Divi- 
sion; and Miss ‘Gladys Quiss, to be an 
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assistant secretary in the Children’s Di- 
vision. 


Letter to State Department 


The National Council sent a letter to 
the State Department, protesting against 
the arrest of Bishop Padewski of the 
Polish National Catholic Church. 


Displaced Persons 


National Council’s Department of 
Christian Social Relations announced 
that 100 additional units (individuals or 
families) of Displaced Persons, sponsor- 
ed by Episcopal Church members, have 
arrived in this country and resettled since 
the February meeting of the National 
Council. 


Resignation of Field Officer 


The Rey. Stanley M. Fullwood, field 
officer of National Council, submitted 
his resignation to Council. The resigna- 
tion was accepted and a letter of appre- 
ciation of his fruitful service while ‘with 
the Council sent to Mr. Fullwood. He 
will resume parish work. 


AGU 
Florida Branch 


Plans to organize a regional branch of 
the American Church Union for Flor- 
ida and South Florida are under way 
and expected to culminate in early fall. 
Fifty priests and-laypeople from both 
dioceses began the move at a meeting on 


April 12th. 


WORLD COUNCIL 


Ecumenical Consciousness 


A budget of $240,000 was ‘approved 
at the first business session of the recent 
conference of U, S. A. Member Church- 
es, as the American share of the total 
$365,000 World Council budget. Last 
year the American churches gave $223,- 
667.69 for World Council work. The 
share of the Episcopal Church was 
$28,000. This amount is over and above 
the operating expenses of the New York 
office, including salaries, travel, supplies, 
etc. These operating costs are more than 
covered by individual gifts. 

Also this budget does not include any 
of the interchurch aid relief work of the 
Churches or the service to displaced per- 
sons and refugees. Funds for these pur- 
poses are handled through relations with 
Church World Service. 

Worship services during the confer- 
ence were led by Bishop Emrich of 
Michigan. 

After giving serious consideration to 
the relationship of the new Department 
of Ecumenical Relationships of the Na- 


tional Council of Churches [See Inte 
church] to the World. Council, br 

in recommendations that: (1) U. §, 
Member Churches and the Central D 
partment be kept intact for the presey 
without commitment as to future polic 
(2) Annual meetings of the Conferenj 
and the Department be held at the san 
time and place with separate and joi 
sessions. (3) The codrdination of acl 
ities of the two bodies be agreed 

by officers and staff rather than by 
establishment of any additional comp 
tees. 

It was suggested that the date of 
next General Assembly, (the first sine 
the constituting meeting in Amsterda 
in 1948), previously scheduled for 195: 
be pushed ahead and that it be held j 
Evanston, Ill., during the summer ¢ 
1954. The expanded meeting of the Cer 
tral Committee could then be held 
India in 1953. Bishop Oxnam, preside! 
of the World Council, said the exec 
tive committee felt that holding such 
meeting in Asia before the Assemb 
would greatly strengthen the ties 
brotherhood between Christians of 
Europe, and America, and give 
Christians an opportunity to make a d 
sired and valuable contribution to ect 
menical thinking and World Cou 
polity. 


INTERCHURCH 
Ecumenical Link 


A Central Department of Ecumeniea 
Relations has been set up in the Natione 
Council of Churches, to link the Coun 
with the World Council of Church 
The department will administer inte 
national student and clergy exchange 
and visits of leading foreign Chure 
representatives to the United States. | 
will also offer consultation in regar 
to American Church representation a 
Church conferences abroad. The Depart 
ment will also concern itself with evan 
gelism, economic surveys, Bible studies 
and the relationship of the Church i 
society. 

E. Urner Goodman, program secre: 
tary of the Boy Scouts of America, has 
been elected executive director of the 
Council’s Department of United Churel 


Men. 


BEQUESTS | 
Sen. Burch Gives Church $30,000 


; 


In an estate appraised at one million 
dollars, the late Thomas Granville 
Burch, who was United States Senator 
from Virginia, left $10,000 bequests 
each to Christ Church, Martinsville, Va., 
Boys Home, Covington, Va., and Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary. ; 
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Particular Brand of Apartheid 


| Racial discrimination prevails in Eng- 
sh cities today, says a headline on page 
he of the April 6th issue of the London 
hurch Times. Under the headline is a 
port on a three-day conference held in 
iverpool under the auspices of the Brit- 
h Council of Churches to consider the 
elfare of Colored workers in Britain. 

' One practical suggestion for alleviat- 
g the plight of Colored workers was 
ringing to England carefully selected 
olored women who might marry Col- 
red men. This suggestion came from 
r. Neville Palmer, SSF. He thought 
‘olored men. already married should 
‘e permitted to bring their wives to 
ingland. Fr. Neville said these two 
eps would enable Colored people to 
joy a full family life, such as they 
ould have in their own country. He 
aid that a West Indian told him quite 
penly that the only women he and fel- 
ow workers had a chance to meet were 
utcasts from English society. 

The evidence presented at the confer- 
nce left no doubt about the existence of 
liscrimination. One instance reported by 
r. Neville was of the reception given 
1 young West Indian who went to a 
ouse to ask for a room. “The woman 
who answered the door slammed it so 
qard in his face that the handle broke 
off. The. Jamaican picked it up and 
anded it to her. Later he confessed to 
me that it was only the fact that he had 
an aged mother living in the West Indies 
that prevented him from taking his life.” 
There was also a report of adults 
stoning two small children on their way 
to Sunday school, and of the segregation 
of six small childreii 3 in a school. There 
ere also instances of racial discrimi- 
mation in legal documents, covering leases 
of property in London. One of these had 
led to the University of London losing 
an eminent Colored professor. 

Fr. Neville said he had been deeply 
impressed by the long-suffering and pa- 
tience with which Colored people en- 
dured provocative acts of discrimination. 

The Bishop ‘of Liverpool, who pre- 
sided at one of the conference sessions, 
said that there was obvious need for new 
legislation to deal with this aspect of the 
subject. Accommodation, he said, lay at 
the root of the difficulties encountered 
by Colored people. Colored students in 
Liverpool are frequent visitors at the 
Bishop’s home. 

He said that the presence of so many 
Colored and.-colonial people in Great 
Britain today gave the Church its great- 
est opportunity for evangelism. 

_ The conference was attended not only 
by representatives of the Church and 
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other religious bodies, but also by repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Labor, the 
Colonial Office, and societies fostering 
better race relationships. 

A vicar from Manchester suggested 
that Colored people live in self-contained 
communities with their own churches. 
A Liverpool clergyman countered with 
the claim that the duty of the Church 
is to bring white and Colored into the 
normal worship and life of the commu- 
nity. “The Church,” he said, “must 
avoid giving the impression that she is 


prepared to compromise by setting up . 


churches for Colored people. It would 
result in our own brand of apartheid; 


segregation of the type suggested is di- , 


rectly contrary to the Pauline definition 
of the nature of the Church.” 

A clergyman from the British Council 
of Churches said that Churchpeople 
should be prepared, at the risk of making 
personal sacrifices, to secure lodgings for 
Colored people in their own particular 
localities. 

A lady, who has worked privately for 
Colored people in Liverpool for 27 years, 
warmly supported Fr. Neville’s proposal. 
She also advocated more mixed mar- 
riages. 

A Liverpool ph priest, said he 
thought a close liaison between the home 
and overseas Churches might assist espe- 
cially in acquainting prospective immi- 
grants*with conditions in this country, in 


' England, and in preparing recommenda- 


tions to clergymen in Britain. , 


Anglicans and Scandinavians 


A special committee has been formed 
to promote closer relations between the 
Church of England and the Scandina- 
vian Lutheran Churches. 

The committee was formed at a con- 


ference attended by representatives of” 


the Anglican Church and the Lutheran 
Churches of Denmark, Norway, and 
Iceland. Five of the 12 delegates be- 
longed to the Anglican Church, three 
each to the Norwegian and Danish 
Churches, and one to the Finnish 
Church. 

Two members of the committee are Dr. 
Eivind Berggrav, former Primate of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church, and Prof. 
S. L. Greenslade, of Durham, England. 

[RNs] 


Ceylon Scheme 


A committee of Anglicans have regis-, 


tered approval of the Ceylon Church 
Union Scheme. , 
The committee, appointed by the 


Archbishop~ of Canterbury to study, 


Church merger plans involving Angli-— 
cans in several countries, was headed by . 
the Bishop of Derby. 


It recommended alterations, additions, 
and deletions in the Ceylon Scheme, but 
endorsed the position taken by the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1948. The Lambeth 
Conference declared that the Ceylon 
Scheme was ‘“‘in many respects, among 
the most promising of the various schemes 
of its types.” 

The committee report echoed the hope 
of the Lambeth Conference that “sub- 
ject to the assent of the Church of India, 
Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, the pro- 
jected union may, under the blessing of 
God, in due course be carried into effect.” 
[RNS | 


Church of Scotland 


Conditional pulpit and altar fellow- 
ships between the Church of England 
and the Church of Scotland (Presby- 
terian) was recommended in a joint re- 
port issued by representatives of the two 
communions who have been deliberating 
together over interchurch relations. 

- The report, made public in London 
simultaneously with the opening of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, acknowledged “formidable bar- 
riers’ and unsolved differences which 
prevent.an immediate attainment of full 
unity between the two Churches. 

Meanwhile, however, it suggested that 
the. appropriate authorities of both 
Churches approve a mutual pulpit ex- 
change, as well as the admission of bap- 
tized communicant members of the 
Church of Scotland to Holy Communion 
in the Church of England when circum- 
stances prevent the access of such com- 
municants to their own Church. 

Representing Anglicans in the current 
conversations has been a committee of 
theologians appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and headed by the Bishop 
of Derby. [rns] 


KOREA 
Priests Bodies Found 


Bodies of an undetermined number of 
priests, have been found in a well in 
South Korea, the Associated Press re- 
ports.. The priests, though unidentified, 
are believed to be Roman Catholics. The 
discovery was made by the governor of 
Chungchong. He asked the central gov- 
ernment in Pusan for funds to widen the 
narrow well so that the bodies could be 
removed. ‘The priests were said to be 
victims of Communist atrocities last year. 

The National Catholic Welfare con- 
ference said in Washington that its Ko- 
rean cortespondent recently reported that 
41 clergymen had been killed or captured 
in South Korea. One of the 41, the 
NCWC said, was the Rt. Rev. Cecil 
“Cooper. There i is no more definite infor- 
‘ mation about Bishop Cooper. 
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HITSUNDAY or Pente- 

\\ cost is one of the great 

festivals of the Christian 

year. The older name is Pente- \ 

cost, from the Greek word for 

fifty. As a Jewish festival it was 

observed 50 days after tht Passover, and in the time 

of our Lord commemorated the giving of the law by 
Moses. 

It is not surprising, then, to read of our Lord’s 
disciples, in the weeks following His Resurrection, 
that “when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they 
were all with one accord in one place.” And the 
dramatic story, which forms. the liturgical epistle for 
Whitsunday, continues: 

“And suddenly there came a sound from heaven 
as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house 
where they were sitting. And there appeared unto 
them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon 
each of them. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. 

‘And there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, de- 
vout men, out of every nation under heaven. Now 
when this was noised abroad, the multitude came to- 
gether, and were confounded, because that every man 
heard them speak in his own language.” 

Jesus’ disciples had met together for prayer and 
meditation. They were crude, unlettered men and 
women, as worldly standards go, and rather provincial 
in their outlook, coming largely from the fishing sec- 
tion up north, in Galilee. And yet these staggering 
things had happened to them: 

“Suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of 
a rushing mighty wind. ... And there appeared unto 
them cloven tongues like as of fire. . . . And they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” 

This was news; and without benefit of radio or 
television it got around, by the good old medium of 
the grapevine. In no time it reached the ears of a 
much larger group, of “Jews, devout men, out of 
every nation under heaven.” 

These were foreign speaking Jews from other 
parts of the world, who had come to Jerusalem for 
the feast.. And, when they heard this astounding 
news, they flocked to the place—just as today a 
crowd gathers in no time at the sound of the fire siren: 

“And they were all amazed and marvelled, saying 
one to another, Behold, are not all these which speak 
Galilaeans? And how hear we every man in our own 
tongue, wherein we were born? [We who are] Par- 
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The Spirit of Truth | 
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thians, and Medes, and Elamites 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia 
and in Judaea, and Cappadocia) 
in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, and 
Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the 
parts of Libia about Cyrene, and 
strangers of Rome, Jews and Proselytes, Cretes and. 
Arabians, we do hear them speak in our tongues the! 
wonderful works of God.” | 
In the liturgical epistle for Whitsunday the story) 
ends here. And its significance lies in the final words; 
“the wonderful works of God.’ The wind, the ca 
the tongues—these outward phenomena were indeed. 
impressive, impressive enough to draw a crowd. Yet) 
they were but by-products, the trappings, the masks) 
as it were, of the tremendous Reality underneath. Fo 
here was an intrusion of divine energy, world-rocking 
in its effect, and in essence nothing less than the im-- 
pact of the third Person of the Godhead. i 
For the Jews Pentecost had marked the gift of the 
law; for Christians it marks the gift of life, for the 
Holy Ghost, bestowed upon the Church at that time, 
is “Lord, and Giver of Life.’’ Three thousand were 
added to the Church on that day, who “continued 
stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” 
As the “Giver of Life” the Holy Spirit has ever 
been with the Church, and will continue to be with the 
Church until the end of time. But the Holy Ghost 
is also the Spirit of Truth. And, as if to prepare 
Churchmen for this aspect of His work, the Church” 
includes in the liturgical Gospel for the fourth Sunday | 
after Easter the Johannine promise of our Lord: _ 
‘““Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth; for he shall not speak 
of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall 
he speak: and he will show you things to come. He 
shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine, and 
shall show it unto you.” 


[ is a happy accident, therefore, that our spring 
book number falls upon Whitsunday. We are not 
suggesting that the printed word is ipso facto the 
utterance of the Spirit, or that religious books (or 
even the works of reputable theologians) are in every 
detail the revelation of divine truth. | 
The question is neither so simple—nor so com- 
plex. It is rather that the work of serious religious 
writers is one of the ways through which truth and 
error undergo a sifting process, the former is win- 
nowed from the latter, and the truth in the long run 
vindicated. Theories put forth at first as tentative 
are accepted or rejected, perhaps more often modi- 
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d; results more or less “assured” take coherent 
rm; later, as settled convictions of the corporate 
hristian conscience, these are seen to be congruous 
ith the faith once delivered and become part and 
jarcel of the Church’s life. 

All this, we believe, is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
hom the Church honors especially at Pentecost. We 
ope that every Churchman will begin this feast day 
t the altar of God, thereby helping to restore the 
estival to its rightful prominence. But we hope 
lso that in the months following, when so many 
ther activities are curtailed or omitted altogether, 
hurchmen will find time for religious reading. There 
re various ways by which they can do this: : 

(1) The practice of discharging one’s ““bounden 
juty” of Sunday worship in the summer at an early 

ucharist is in itself commendable. But unless there 
e a sermon at this service (which is the exception), 
he Ministry of the Word becomes neglected. 

Such dietary deficiency can be made up in part at 
east by religious reading. The ‘‘early service” takes 
nalf an hour as contrasted with the hour or hour and 

half of the usual 11 o’clock worship. If the half 
a thus saved were given each week to religious 
reading, this would total by the end of the summer 
| 
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to some five or six hours. (From his reading speed let 
the reader figure out how much he could cover!) 

(2) Students and teachers have the type of mind 
that can profit especially from religious reading. Yet, 
with assigned reading of one sort or another heaped 
upon them nine months out of the year, they can 
hardly be expected to find time for optional reading 
of a religious nature from September to May. 

In the summer, however, teachers, college stu- 
dents, and indeed high school boys and girls—all of 
whom have a long vacation—could easily explore 
some good religious literature and, by the variety 
that this affords, keep their minds in action. 

(3) Finally, working people who read on their 
vacation might well include one religious book. For 
this purpose religious novels are excellent, and in this 
connection we would call special attention to the 
fiction of Charles Williams that is discussed on 
another page of this issue. 

Books require readers; readers—though they may 
not realize it—create books, for it is their reaction in 
the long run that influences both authors and pub- 
lishers; and these latter in turn, so far as they lend 
themselves to the Spirit’s pressure, become channels 
of His Truth. Thus is set up a complete circuit of 
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| Whitsunday Message 1951 


From the Presidents of the W orld Council of Churches 


HIS greeting is addressed to all 

Churches belonging to the World 

Council of Churches in the hope 
that by God’s grace it may reach every 
parish, congregation and individual 
member of these Churches. 

The Churches which met in 1948 in 
Amsterdam and constituted the World 
Council of Churches expressed in a 
message from that assembly their in- 
tention to stay together. That was not 
a promise made only for times in which 
it is easy to maintain fellowship. It must 
be fulfilled especially in a time such ‘as 
we live in, with its almost unbearable 
tensions between the nations. Let us 
therefore remind ourselves and each 
other of the fact that the fellowship 
which our Lord Jesus Christ has 
created and continues to create includes 
every Christian parish, every Christian 
congregation and every church member 
who believes in Him as Saviour. 

For Jesus Christ there exist no par- 
tition walls, and no man-made divisions 
can prevent Him from entering in 
wherever men turn to Him in their 
great need. “The life which is in Him.” 
(1 John 5:11) cannot be divided. There 
are real differences between our 
Churches, but Christ is one and the 
same for all. 

At Whitsuntide we are reminded how 
our risen Lord and Saviour by the 
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Spirit: converted to Himself thousands 
of souls, brought them into the fellow- 
ship of His Church and gave them the 
common task of proclaiming His King- 
dom “to the ends of the earth” (Acts 
1:8). Let them this Whitsunday of the 
year of grace 1951 call us all in spite of 
our differences to worship together the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
and to pray for a new awakening of 
the life of Christ in the hearts of, us 
all. Let us join together in the joyous 
task of proclaiming the good news of 
the freedom in Christ to men every- 
where. And let us realize that we all 
stand together in Jesus Christ, who 
Himself stands with those who look 
faithfully to Him. Thus we may by 
God’s grace strengthen and inspire one 
another, knowing that those who praise 
God and trust in His grace and power 
in times of stress and anxiety, are a 
great multitude which no man can num- 


ber (Rev. 7:9). 


Be us from all corners of the earth 
unite in prayer, standing together 
before the throne of God and saying: 

Almighty God, Father of Jesus 


Christ and Father of all Thy children 
on earth, redeemed through Thy Son, 
our Saviour! Thou hast encouraged us 
to lay before Thee everything that is 
on our minds, and Thou hast given us 


a promise that if two of us shall agree 
on earth as touching anything that they 
shall ask, it shall be done for them. We 
join today in thanking Thee for all Thy 
faithfulness and for Thy blessings to 
us through good days and through days 
of strain and darkness and anxiety. 
We thank Thee that Thou hast united 
us in the salvation brought to men living 
in sin and without hope by the incarna- 
tion of Jesus Christ, Thy Son. We pray 
Thee: Let not the worst come upon 
mankind, deliver us from evil and help 
us to open our hearts that we may hear 
the Spirit of God speaking to us. We 
pray Thee, merciful God: give us a 
new revival according to Thy Will, a 
new Pentecost, by which Christians may 
be. made new, men may be saved and 
Thy will may be done on earth. We 
know that we are not worthy, we con- 
fess to Thee who we are and how we 
have failed, but, God of Glory and of 
Mercy, once more forgive us and lead 
us upon Thy way to bear witness of 
Thee to all the world. Through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, Amen. 

The Presidents of the World Coun- 


cil of Churches: 


Eivinp BERGGRAV 
Marc BorEGNER 
GEOFFREY CANTUAR 
Joun R. Morr 

G. BromLEy OxNAM 
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which every Churchman may become a part, as the 
eternal Spirit, commemorated at Pentecost, takes of 
the things of Christ and shows them unto us. 


One Tongue vs. Many 


WE publish in this issue a significant Whitsunday 
message from the presidents of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches—all but one of them, that is. The 
other member of the presidium, Dr. T. C. Chao, is 
in Communist China, where Christians are not en- 
couraged to join with their brethren of other countries 
in statements of an ecumenical nature. 

On the first Whitsunday, the apostles learned to 
speak with many tongues, so that visitors to Jerusalem 
from all parts of the civilized world were astonished 
to hear in their own tongues ‘“‘the wonderful works of 
God.” Today the problem of modern disciples is just 
the opposite—to learn to speak in the same tongue, 
that they may understand each other and walk to- 
gether in unity, so that the world might believe. It 
is to that task that the presidents of the World Coun- 
cil, including the head of our own Anglican com- 
munion, the Archbishop of Canterbury, call us on this 
Whitsunday of 1951. But the message of the Church 
is the same now as then: “‘to proclaim the wonderful 


works of God.” 


Race Problems in England 


] Redes post-war influx of Colored workers into post- 
war Britain has brought problems that are new 
in that country, though familiar elsewhere. They 
were considered in a three-day conference at Liver- 
pool under the auspices of the British Council of 
Churches, as reported elsewhere in our columns. 

One of the proposals, made by a clergyman in a 
city area in Manchester in which the Colored popula- 
tion outnumbers the white residents, was that the 
Negroes should live in their own self-contained com- 
munities and have their own separate parish churches. 
We are glad to note that another rector immediately 
spoke against this, saying: ‘The Church must avoid 
giving the impression that she is prepared to com- 
promise, by setting up churches for Colored people. 
It would result in our own brand of apartheid” [the 
South African term for segregation] and would be 
“directly contrary to the Pauline definition of the 
nature of the Church.” =~ 

With the rise of this problem in England, our 
fellow-Churchmen have a unique opportunity to make 
a constructive contribution to its solution, unhampered 
by traditions deriving from slavery and the prejudices 
that complicate it in this country, in the North as 
well as in the South. But that solution, if it is to be 
a Christian one, cannot be based upon segregation and 
discrimination. Its objective must rather be the inte- 
gration of all elements in the community into a fel- 
lowship in which there is “neither bond nor free,” 
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neither black nor white, but a common membershiy. 
in the Body of Christ which is His Church. 


The Religious Orders Number 
REY special numbers of THe Livinc Cuurep 


have given us so much satisfaction as the Reli 
gious Orders Number of April 29th, and the response 
of readers indicates that they are equally satisfiec 
with it. Thousands of extra copies were printed anc 
all of them have been sold. A limited number of copies 
may still be available from the Orders themselves. ~ 
The full codperation of virtually all the orders 
was necessary to make the issue a success; doubts 
about the publicity and photographs of individuals 
had to be overcome by selfless communities which do 
not like to call attention to themselves nor to their 
achievements; but we feel that the result is bound to! 
strengthen the faith of many thousands of Church» 
people in the vitality of the Church’s spiritual life. 
Although the codperation of all is worthy off 
praise, we must make special mention of the Rey. 
Fr. Julien Gunn, Jr., OHC, special editor of the R 
ligious Orders number, who first conceived the idea’ 
and then put it into execution. Assisted by a commit. 
tee of members of religious orders and others, and) 
by the noteworthy group of authors whose articles, 
appeared in the issue, he gathered together facts, pic 
tures, and articles so efficiently that this double-size 
issue tells the whole story with maximum impact. No- 
body who has looked it over will wonder again wheth- 
er there are monks and nuns in the Episcopal Church] 
Our thanks to Fr. Gunn and to all his co-workers, 
offered on behalf: of the entire Livinc CHuRCcH 
FaMILy. f | 
“I Have a Message” . 


lee picture of Robert Vogeler, released from 
Communist prison in Hungary so shattered in 
health that he could not bear to have even his wife or 
children standing behind him, shocks the free world 
into a new realization of what the Red terror can 
mean. It was no wonder that Mr. Vogeler broke 
down when he appeared before the television camera; 
yet in spite of his emotion, his words came through — 
strong and clear: iy 

“I have a message,” he said; and-when he was 
able to control his emotions he gave that message t - 
“The American people must be made aware of what 
can happen. I feel that every individual American 
should realize that what happened to me can happen 
to them. . .. You never realize what freedom means 
until you lose it.” 

It is, indeed, a message that Americans, and all 
free peoples, should have deeply engraved in their 
hearts. You never realize what freedom means until — 
you lose it. But we must realize it, and act upon the 
realization; for when we lose it, it will be too late. 


The Living coll 


HE recent publication in America 
of The Place of the Lion, by the 
English writer Charles Williams, 
rounds out a literary trend not incom- 
yarable to the post-war exportation to 
he United States of British tweeds and 
eather goods. 

Charles Williams was born in 1886 
nd died in 1945. In his lifetime his 
ovels made no noticeable impact upon 
eaders in America. However, since his 
death they have not only been repub- 
ished in this country but have been in 
reat demand. 

The Place of the Lion begins when a 
lioness escapes from a traveling show. 
Two young men chance upon the lioness 
only to see the unexpected happen. The 
lioness somehow turns into a lion — and 
one of gigantic proportions. It is a lion 
who seems to sum up in himself the 
power and strength and qualities of all 
the lions in the world. It is a lion of 
cosmic dimensions. As the story con- 
tinues, the reader discovers that many 
other strange animals are loose in the 
quiet English countryside. The country- 
side is transformed into a kind of cosmic 
zoo, in which the unearthly animals have 
been set free to roam without interfer- 
ence of men. 

The prehistoric pterodactyl, the golden 


Novels by Charles Williams 
Discussed in This Article* 


Tue Pace oF THE Lion. 1951. Pp. 
248. $3. 


Att Hattows’ Eve. 1948. Pp. 273. 
$2.75. 


Warin Heaven. 1949. Pp. 290. $3. 


DESCENT INTO HELL. 1949. Pp. 248. 
$2.75. 


SHapows oF Ecstasy. 1950. Pp. 260. 
$3. 


*Published by Pellegrini & Cudahy, who offer 
two other fiction works by Williams: The Greater 
Trumps (1950. Pp. 268. $3) and Many Dimen- 
sions (1949. Pp. 308. $3), as well as a nonfiction 
work in prose: The Descent of the Dove: A. Short 
History of the Holy Spirit in the Church (1950. 
Pp. ix, 245. $3.50). 
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EVIL vecsus WOOD 


The Works of Fiction of Charles Williams 


By the Rev. F. Albert Frost 


eagle, the titani€ lion, the crowned ser- 
pent, the five-foot butterfly, the mythical 
unicorn, and the lamb all appear on the 
countryside bringing their colossal pow- 
ers to bear upon innocent citizenry. 

The impact of these fantastic animals 
upon men and women brings about the 
salvation or destruction of mankind, 
ranging from frenzied fear to adoration. 
Surely in the story the powers of heaven 
are shaken and descend upon the earth, 
there to enact a cosmic drama. 

In terms of Platonic thought they are 
the archetypes, not for mere academic 
logic or tea-time discussion, but for 
actual battle. Damaris, the novel’s hero- 
ine, might easily chat about Platonic 
philosophy in the Court of Charlemagne 
until she was confronted with the real 
embodiment of her chatter. 

The theme of this latest work is es- 
sentially that which runs through all 
Williams’ novels: the powers of evil in 
basic conflict with the power of good. 
Men stand or fall, are saved or de- 
stroyed, by their reaction to these strug- 
gles. The site of each struggle is not on 
some remote, marooned star, but within 
the life of individuals. In this respect, 
The Place of the Lion is a tour de force 
for Williams, and it will send the reader 
back several times to reread the work. 

Williams knows how to spin a yarn — 
how to tell a good story. After all, in 
picking up a novel one expects to find 
some kind of story, some kind of nar- 
rative, and this is precisely what Wil- 
liams provides. For some time past we 
have been subject to numerous psycho- 
logical and historical novels. 

The psychological novels have. given 
us some excellent character studies, but 
many of them lost their story in a jungle 
of complexes and egos. The historical 
novels became colorful costume pieces, 
written with one eye upon history and 
the other upon Hollywood. Many of 
these novels became imaginary biogra- 
phies. Refreshing it is to have on hand 
a Williams novel, with an engrossing 
narrative, to keep one pressed to the 
written page. 


While Williams’ stories are exotic and ' 


strange, yet as a story teller he has the 


discipline and restraint to make his un- 
usual narratives grow without exertion 
or contrivance. ‘There is a naturalness 
in their development, the pace increasing 
as he eagerly unfolds his tale. 

All Hallows’ Eve, apparently his most 
popular work, begins with a young wife 
waiting at Westminster Bridge for her 
husband. Innocent enough it is in itself. 
She waits impatiently, somewhat indig- 
nant at typical male tardiness. Upon his 
arrival, however, her husband looks at 
her suddenly with madness and rushes 
away in horror. 

Deftly and with craftsmanship Wil- 
liams lets his story unfold itself, until 
the reader finds himself transported into 
a setting that includes a jilted lover, two 
dead women, a sorcerer madly intent to 
unite the souls of the living with the 
dead, a dwarf leading men to a seance 
of evil (to put it mildly), a mother wil- 
ling to sacrifice her daughter to deadly 
spiritual experiments, and a girl en- 
tranced to live in her own past. 


MASTER OF THE INCREDIBLE 


The ingredients of Williams’ stories 
proceed, however, from the world of the 
imagination rather than from that of the 
incredible. In War in Heaven the Holy 
Grail is discovered in the sacristy of an 
English country parish; the Presbyter 
John walks in the gardens of an English 
manor. In Descent into Hell a girl 
meets her own self walking down a 
street ; a man continues to live after com- 
mitting suicide. In The Place of the Lion 
a house burns without being destroyed, 
and a woman turns into a snake. In 
Shadows of Ecstasy a man acts upon the 
supposition that he has surpassed the 
‘immaturity’ of death, and savage 
hordes from the depths of Africa invade 


‘England. 


In Williams’ novels one finds a multi- 
tude of circumstances and events that 
are not in the running of sense and sensi- 
bility: the Black Mass; an apothecary’s 
shop disappearing in a fog; attempts to 
bring the dead to life, and to send the 
living into death;:a descent into hell; 
the creation. of ‘a sub-human monster: 
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such is the material from which Wil- 
liams spins his tales. 

There is no denial that Williams’ 
mind sought to utilize the furniture of 
the world of the imagination. His novels 
are products of the imagination and are 
addressed to the imagination. However, 
one should add hastily that these novels 
are not addressed solely to the imagina- 
. tion, 

Should such be the truth, Williams’ 
novels might well be regarded as danger- 
ous and suspicious —as mentally sub- 
versive literature. Mere literature of the 
imagination is always a potential danger. 
In the hands of an author less disciplined 
and reasonable than Williams, such ma- 
terial would surely become either a drug 
to the mind or a stimulant shot. 

Some one said that Williams was one 
of those rare persons who could meet the 
devil and laugh in his face. Williams is 
not a humorist (although his novels have 
delights and humor tucked into conver- 
sations and observations). 

How does one explain the novels of 
this extraordinary mind? An Anglican 
nun remarked after reading Williams 
that one knows what everything is about 
in his stories, but cannot explain them. 
There is much truth in her statement. 
As soon as one attempts to explain them, 
the attempts seem rather feeble. 

Surely they are not horror for horror’s 
sake. There is no hint that these novels 
preceed from an inner consciousness that 
is fixed upon the tantalizing facets of 
horror, nor that they emerge from a 
warped, neurotic, and frustrated con- 
sciousness. Quite to the contrary, one 
feels in reading Williams that one is 
being led by a safe and trustworthy guide 
into hell—and heaven. Poe has long 
been the favorite for horror tales, but 
for all Poe’s greatness, one has the com- 
fortable assurance that Williams’ thrill- 
ers spring from a healthier and more 
cheerful view of life than Poe presents. 

Unlike Capote’s Other Voices, Other 
Rooms, these stories do not reflect an in- 
tense preoccupation with self-conscious- 
ness. They are objective novels, yet never 
cold and formal as a book on astronomi- 
cal mathematics, for they are narrated 
with rich ardor and intense vitality. 
When Wentworth, the ambitious his- 
torian, in Descent into Hell looses his 
grasp upon truth and willingly. suc- 
cumbs to his illusion of childish love, he 
begins his determined descent into hell. 

The conclusion — the hell into which 
he descends — is not as physically graph- 
ic as that into which Dante descended 
(with its fires, its agonies, and its tor- 
ments), but a hell far more terrifying 
from. the spiritual and moral point of 
view. It is a hell of eternal silence, of 
moral isolation, of the complete antith- 
esis of community, of irreparable separa- 
tion from all possible reality. 
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Seated at a banquet table, Wentworth 
sees his world become non-existent: 


“The shapes (of the guests) turned 
themselves into alternate panels of black 
and white. He had forgotten the name of 
them, but somewhere at some time he had 
thought he knew similar forms and they 
had had names. 

“These had no names, and whether they 
were or were not anything, and whether 
that anything was desirable or hateful, he 
did not know. He had now no conscious- 
ness of himself as such, for the magical 
mirrors of Gomorrah had been broken, and 
the city itself had been blasted, and he was 
out beyond it in the blankness of a living 
oblivion, tormented by oblivion. ... 

“He waited for something to happen. 
The silence lasted; nothing happened. In 
that pause expectancy faded. Presently 
then the shape went out and he was drawn, 
steadily, everlastingly, inward and down 
through the bottomless circles of the void.” 


In one way or another, Williams was 
in revolt against the materialism which 
has captured and entangled the imagina- 
tion and spirit of his age. However, one 
must add that his revolt is not overt nor 
ostentatious. He is not a sophomore, 
proudly and vociferously swaggering 
with a placard for the possible benefit of 
a passing Life magazine photographer. 
His is a subtle, quiet, and persistent re- 
volt —a_ revolt based upon Christian 
theology. 

In the world of materialism the dead 
stay dead; playing cards are used for 
poker and canasta; everything has its 
place, and everything must stay in place. 
This is not so in Williams’ novels, where 
playing cards have secret powers to un- 
earth perilous storms, and where the 
dead somehow refuse to remain dead. 

Williams’ world refuses to be put in 
place. The barriers between the natural 
and the supra-natural world are down; 
in fact, in his world there are no such 
barriers. The natural and the supra- 
natural are not worlds foreign or in 
antithesis to each other. 

For Williams, the supra-natural world 
is the extension of the natural; the nat- 
ural is the extension of the supra-nat- 
ural. They are two distinct worlds, yet 
they coincide with no fixed limits or 
boundaries. Life in one lives, moves, 
and can have its being in the other. Be- 
tween them passage is fluid. For Wil- 
liams, the frontiers simply disappear and 
reciprocal trade exists naturally and nor- 
mally between them. 

It is not freakish or unnatural for 


*Lester, recently deceased, to converse 


with her former enemy, to send her love 
to her husband as she does in All Hal- 
lows Eve. In Descent into Hell Pauline 
accepts and shares the martyrdom of 
John Struthers, one of her ancestors con- 
demned to the fires in the Marion per- 
secution: 


“Behind her, her own voice said, ‘Give 


it to me, John Struther.’ He heard it, in 

cell and chains, as the first dawn of the 
day of his martyrdom broke beyond the 
Prison. ‘ 

“It spoke and sprang in his drained heart; 
and drove the riotous blood again through 
his veins: ‘Give it to me, give it to me, 
John Struther.’ He stretched out his arms 
again; he called, ‘Lord, Lord.’ It was a 
devotion and an adoration; it accepted and 
thanked. 

“Pauline heard it, trembling, for she 
knew what stood behind her and spoke. It 
said again, ‘Give.’ He fell on his knees, 
and in a great roar of triumph he called 
out, ‘I have seen the salvation of my 
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INCURABLY RELIGIOUS 


Williams’ novels are religious — more 
precisely, Christian novels — although — 
certainly not according to popular con- 
ceptions, a 

Outside of some churchly doings in~ 
War in Heaven the Church and its 
liturgically centered life gets short shift. 
In that novel one does find a Mass at 
Canterbury beside a performance of the 
Black Mass, and the amusing relation- 
ship between an Anglican priest and a 
Roman Catholic layman escaping to- 
gether with the Holy Grail. Yet, in 
spite of the surface of his novels, Wil- 
liams’ stories rest upon a broad orthodox 
theology. fi 

The reader must descend to Williams’ 
deep spiritual level to find religion in his 
novels. ‘The author takes the reader into 
the conflict between hell and heaven. It 
is not so much a conflict between bad 
men and noble-minded persons, as it is 
the fundamental conflict between abso- 
lute evil seeking to absorb and negate 
goodness. 

Simon, the sorcerer, in 4/] Hallows 
Eve is not just a bad moral influence; 
he is the incarnation of all evil focussed 
in one person, bent upon the destruction — 
of all eternal values, and driven to do 
so by frantic, purposeless madness. 

Nigel Considine in Shadows of Ecstasy 
seeks not so much the domination of 
England, as did Hitler, but rather to 
achieve power to reduce all life to dis- 
order, to chaos, to irreparable death. It 
is madness of course, but madness such 
as is common to a soul that willfully 
and devotedly disavows its true end, 
which is life with God. ~ 

Wentworth, Simon, Considine — all , 
live in hell and spread their nets of un- 
reality out of pure hate. But for all 
their feverish, humorless activity the 
readers’ mind turns upon the prologue — 
of St. John’s Gospel: “the Light shone 
upon the darkness, but the darkness could 
not absorb it.” 

That is the finale of all Williams’ — 
novels. Absolute evil finds itself ulti- — 
mately powerless before simple and over- i 
whelming love — whether human love — 
or the fullness of divine love. 


The Living Church” 


MONG tthe lives of Christ that 
have burgeoned forth in the last 
’ two or three years, four are of 
pecial interest by way of authorship, 
xecution, and aim. They are: 

1. The Christ of All Nations, by Paul 
uiness (Association Press, 1950. Pp. 
ili, 285. $2.75) ; 

| 2. God So Loved the World, by Eliz- 
beth Goudge (Coward-McCann, 1951. 
p. 311. $3.50) ; 

3. The Work and Words of Jesus, 
by Archibald M. Hunter (Westminster 
Press, 1951. Pp. 196) ; 

4. A Life of Jesus, by Edgar J. Good- 
speed (Harpers, 1950. Pp. 248. $3). 

Of these “Four Gospels” by four 
present day evangelists, The Christ of 
All Nations has the most interesting 
origin. : 

Its author, Paul Guiness, who is a 
priest of the Church of England and a 
sraduate of Northwestern University, 
found himself in the fall of 1943 in a 
German prison camp with the New 
Testament the only literature available. 

Working in a deserted shed, and writ- 
ing on torn scraps of paper, Fr. Guiness 
took the separate stories of all four New 
Testament Evangelists and arranged 
them in a single consecutive account. Not 
only are the several incidents thus rear- 
ranged consecutively, but even details 
peculiar to one Gospel are skillfully, and 
virtually without editorial addition, wo- 
ven into the fabric of the whole. 


A Set oF SLIDES 


Broadly speaking, Fr. Guiness has 
done with Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John what Matthew and Luke them- 
selves did with Mark and the two ear- 
lier sources they used, Q and L. Or, if 
we think of every detail in the life of 
Christ as recorded on aseparate slide and 
the slides arranged, after the manner of 
the New Testament Evangelists, in four 
drawers, Fr. Guiness has reshuffled these, 
thrown out mere duplications, and re- 
arranged the remaining slides in one con- 
tinuous filing system. 

Artificial as such procedures are from 
a critical point of view, Fr. Guiness’ 
result, from a literary and spiritual 
standpoint, is powerfully moving. The 
chapter divisions are striking in the bold- 
ness of their simplicity — as, for exam- 
ple, the heading of the Easter section, 
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“He Rises to Remake the World.” The 
paragraphing is modern, and the typog- 
raphy clear and attractive. Churchpeo- 
ple who do not read this will be missing 
something truly devotional. 

At the opposite pole, in that the Gos- 
pel story is re-told rather than re-ar- 
ranged, but similar in taking the Gospels 
as they stand, is Elizabeth Goudge’s 
God So Loved the W orld. 

Miss Goudge, whose Towers in the 
Mist, The Sister of the Angels, Green 
Dolphin Street, and other novels have 
won her fame on both sides of the At- 
lantic, has taken her gifts as a first rate 
writer of fiction and devoted them to 
producing a life of Christ that frankly 
and squarely presents Him as God in the 
flesh : 

“This great showing-forth and deliy- 
erance God accomplished for us in the 
person of his son, who is one with him, 
the Word of God, the brightness of 
the everlasting light and the image of 
his goodness. The mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, the Father and the Son made 
one by the Holy Spirit of Love, Three 
Persons and yet one God, is beyond our 
understanding, but what we must under- 
stand is that the adorable beauty which 
we see in Jesus of Nazareth is the beauty 
of God himself and that the suffering 
and death endured for us by him are the 
suffering and death of God.” 

Admitting the irristible literary charm 
of God So Loved the World, the New 
York Times reviewer faulted it on this 
very score — that here was to be found, 
not the simple Jesus of the Gospels, but 
the “Christ of cosmic intervention.” Yet 
what a forceful phrase this, summing 
up exactly what the Nicene Creed means 
when it speaks of Him “‘who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from 


heaven, and was incarnate .. . and was 
made man.” “The Christ of cosmic in- 
tervention” —in so presenting Jesus of 


Nazareth, Miss Goudge has performed 
an inestimable service. 

Making no claims as a_ novelist 
(though in The Curse in the Colophon 
he has produced a good detective story), 
the veteran New Testament specialist, 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, has seen his name 
become a household word, or almost so, 
through his translation of the New 
Testament. Now in his 80th year, with 
well over forty books to his credit on 


Four More Evangelists 


By the Rev. Francis C. Lightbourn 


Managing and Literary Editor of The Living Church 


Biblical and related subjects, he pub- 
lished A Life of Jesus in the latter part 
of 1950. 

If Miss Goudge leans heavily upon 
St. John’s Gospel, Dr. Goodspeed leans 
heavily upon St. Mark’s, emphasizing 
the connection of Mark with Peter. Dr. 
Goodspeed tells the ‘‘old, old story” sim- 
ply, reverently, and naturally, in a way 
that enables the reader to follow it in 
its historic setting —social, economic, 
and political. Thus, very roughly it may 
be said that, while Miss Goudge under- 
scores our Lord’s deity, Dr. Goodspeed 
underscores His humanity. 

In the chapter on the resurrection, 
however, Dr. Goodspeed is frankly dis- 
appointing. He uses the word “spirit- 
ual” to describe the event, but does not 
define the term. He quotes with approv- 
al, as summarizing the matter, Dr. But- 
trick’s dictum: “The disciples’ memory 
of Jesus quickened to a presence.” It 
appears that, for Dr. Goodspeed, the 
Resurrection of Christ is no different 
essentially from the survival after death © 
of any one else. 


A Joy To Reap 


Much more satisfactory in this re- 
spect is Dr. Archibald Hunter’s The 
Work and Words of Jesus: 

“Therefore it is wisest to follow St. 
Paul (and a succession of Christian 
scholars from Origen to Westcott) in 
believing that the physical body of our 
Lord was, in some way we cannot under- 
stand, transformed into a spiritual body, 
a body which is no impediment to the 
spirit, a body suited to the conditions of 
a higher life as our flesh-and-blood body 
is suited to the conditions of this one.” 

Dr. Hunter, who is Professor of New 
Testament at the University of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, was unable to find a sat- 
isfactory life of Christ for his divinity 
students, and so decided to write one. 
His work is definitely a textbook, but 
one that it is a joy to read. Its schema- 
tized arrangement, the clarity with 
which disputed matters are presented and 
the reader assisted to an informed evalu- 
ation of the evidence, and the printing 
in an appendix of the full texts of Q, 
L, and Matthew’s M, all. combine to 
make this a most useful volume, readable 
and written with deep spiritual appre- 
ciation. 
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Much of Value 


Tue GospeL MessaGE oF St. Mark. 
By R. H. Lightfoot. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. vi, 118. $2.75. 


Except for the last chapter (see be- 
low), this is a book for scholars rather 
than for the general reader, and one 
that has much of value in it for those 
able to appreciate the subject. In style 
it is excellent. 

The present reviewer is inclined to 
find the last chapter (VIII, which sum- 
marizes the results of form criticism) 
the best of all. As the author knows, he 
is not uncommonly regarded as more 
favorable to form criticism than most 
English scholars, and the results show 
in this excellent and most informative 
synopsis. This chapter can be recom- 
mended to others than scholars who 
wish to know the main results of this 
important discipline. 

Far more questionable is his thesis 
that the “lost ending” of Mark never 
existed. ‘he present reviewer finds his 
arguments quite unconvincing. They 
seem, in fact, to be a number of bantam- 
weights. Yet they are about as good a 
presentation of that viewpoint as can be 
made. Feuix L. Crrror. 


In the Grand Tradition 


A History oF THE CrusADES. Volume 
I: The First Crusade and the Foun- 
dation of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
By Steven Runciman. Cambridge. 
University Press. Pp. xiv, 377. $5. 


No aspect of medieval history has 
more profoundly influenced modern his- 
tory than the Crusades, whether one’s 
viewpoint be political, economic, or re- 
ligious. 

Mr. Runciman is a historian in the 
grand tradition. Given the careful, ob- 
jective analysis of evidence, he is not 
afraid to pass judgment or to express his 
sympathies. If one can properly use the 
word “bias” in connection with this 
work, it would merely be to point out 
the consistent sympathy of Mr. Runci- 
man for the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, 
whom he rightly calls ‘the greatest 
statesman of his time.” 

The present volume is the first of a 
three-volume set that will carry the story 
of the Crusades to their decline in the 
14th century. About a fourth of the pres- 
ent book is concerned with background 
material, beginning with the initial fall 
of Jerusalem to the Moslems in the year 
638, and ending with the battle of Man- 
zikert in 1071 — “the most decisive dis- 
aster in Byzantine history.”’ The volume 
ends with the crowning of Baldwin as 
King of Jerusalem on Christmas Day, 
1100, in the Church of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem. 

The narrative is told with a wealth 
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of detail; but always the complicated 
cross currents of interests are kept free 
of confusion—the separations of the 
Eastern Christians and the hatred of the 
dissident groups for the Orthodox, 
the internal divisions of the Moslems, the 
rivalries of the Western leaders, the ten- 
sions between clerical and lay leadership, 
and the mutual suspicions of Eastern 
and Western Christendom. Moreover, 
the mixed motives of the Crusaders — 
political, economic, personal and reli- 
gious — are kept in fine balance. 

Church historians will be interested 
particularly i in the “Byzantine” point of 
view expressed toward the great schism 
of 1054. Mr. Runciman minimizes the 
importance of the dispute between Leo 
1X and Michael Cerularius. The mutual 
excommunications made “no change at 
all in the situation, except that bitterness 
had been aroused.”” He considers Bohe- 
mond’s forced removal of the Greek 
patriarch of Antioch in favor of a Latin 
one a far more serious act of schism. 

There is a fine treatment of the differ- 
ences of East and West in their atti- 
tude toward war. _ 

The book is handsomely printed, and 
illustrated with eight plates and five 
maps. There is a brief appendix on the 
sources, and an excellent bibliography. 
English translations of sources, where 
available, are not always listed. 

This is not a popular book, but it is 
a readable one. 

Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


History on a High Level 


‘THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND: Vol. 


I, “The King’s Proceedings.” By 
Philip Hughes. N. Y.: Macmillan, 
1951. Pp. 404. $6. 


This volume covers the period from 


- the accession of Henry VIII in 1517 to 


the death of Thomas Cromwell in 1540, 
completing the account of the repudia- 
tion of papal jurisdiction, and the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Supremacy. The 
concluding volume, now on the press, 
will carry the story of the English Ref- 
ormation down to the Hampton Court 
Conference in 1603. 

Even so far, this work of a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic scholar is an 
altogether notable achievement. It is not 
propaganda, but serious history on a 
very high level of objectivity and com- 
pleteness. 

As the subtitle, “The King’s Proceed- 
ings,” shows, the principal theme of this 
first volume is the royal divorce. It de- 
serves an attentive reading by all Angli- 
cans who desire to see as veridical and 
uncolored an account of this complicated 
business as has yet appeared, or is ever 
likely to be written. Without hurling a 
single epithet, or using a single discourte- 
ous word, Fr. Hughes dispassionately 


removes some of the justifications 
which Anglicans have been wont to 
liate the actions of the King. For 
ample, he shows that Henry was alread; 
seeking a divorce before he hit upon é 
conscientious scruples upon which h 
based his appeal for an annulment. Thos 
scruples were therefore a subsequent ra 
tionalization. 

At the same time, Fr. Hughes dis 
penses even-handed justice to all th 
other actors in a drama that was fate 
to cast the utmost discredit upon eyery 
one who was in any manner concerne 
with it. Nowhere has the pusillanimou 
and incompetent character of Pop 
Clement. VII been more damningly de 
scribed, during the six years that th 
matter was pending, delayed by the Pop 
with every ignoble mendacity in th 
frantic hope that something would hap 
pen to somebody before he was com 
pelled to make a clear-cut decision. 

An Anglican sees that the result o 
this wretched collision of two corrup 
autocrats, the King and the Pope, wa 
the birth of a new freedom, and the re 
covery of a non-Roman Catholicism 
which was new indeed in the West, bu 
coeval with the Christian religion itsel 
in the Eastern lands of its birth. 

‘One looks in vain for any estimate o 
this side of the question in Fr. Hughes 
book. To him, there is simply “no. suel 
animal.” To him, the repudiation o 
papal jurisdiction is the supreme heresy 

In this first volume, this does no grea 
harm, save by the omissions which i 
causes in the weighing of what Anglicat 
Churchmanship actually is. Whethe 
this will also be true in the concludin; 
volume of this work, which will cove 
the definitive establishment of the An 
glican faith and worship, of course re 
mains to be seen. : 

BAyArD H. Jongs. 


A Fine Fight 


JoHN Knox’s History oF THE REF 
ORMATION IN SCOTLAND, edited bi 
William Croft Dickinson, 2 vol. Phil 
osophical Library, 1950. Pp. cix, 374 
498. $15 the set. 


JoHN Kwox 1n Controversy. B 
Hugh Watt. Philosophical Library 
Pp. x, 109. $2.75. 


John Knox’s history of the ‘Reforma 
tion of Religion Within the Realm o 
Scotland is a unique document, a de 
tailed account of an important episode ii 
Reformation history by a principal par 
ticipant. It was soundly edited a centur 
ago in Laing’s edition of John Knox’ 
WV orks. But that is now rare, and har 
to use. 

This new edition by W. Croft Dick 
inson is therefore a real service not onl 
to admirers of John Knox, but to al 
interested in the important events ii 
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‘Carols 
and Songs 
for 
Children 


by 


WILLIAM GRIME 
Rector 


St. Paul's Epis. Church 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


““Songs With Point,’ we suggest as the 

apt subtitle for this appealing little 
book. There is real instruction in these 
55 carols and songs covering the major 
phases of ‘The Church Year’ worship 
and teachings of Jesus. For the sug- 
gested theology, art work, music and 
‘today-ness’ in these songs, we say 
‘Excellent!’”—The Hartford Courant. 


“This song book is really a major 
achievement. You have composed music 
that is charming and childlike without 
being sentimental and childish; you 
have written words that are appealing 
to Christians young and old alike, gra- 
cious and yet somehow strong. It has 
been a pleasure and a privilege to sing 
my way through this book.”—Rev. 
Carroll E. Simcox, Ph.D. 

Over 50 Illustrations — $1.50 plus 
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examination 
of the claim 
made for 
Jesus 


by the early Christians and of 
its meaning in the world today 
... A convincing book to give 
any agnostic friend.” — Van 
Allen Bradley in the Chicago 
Daily News. 


The Claim of 
Jesus Christ 


By Gregory Dix 
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copies of “The Claim of Jesus 
Christ” at $1.25 
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which he played so central a part. For 
critical details one must still refer to 
Laing, though Dickinson does give a de- 
tailed description of the manuscript fol- 
lowed for Books I-V. The last of these 
continues the story from 1564 to Queen 
Mary’s deposition in 1567, is by another 
hand (possibly working from notes left 
by Knox), and first appears in the 1644 
edition. 

Dickinson leaves distinctively Scots 
words unchanged, but otherwise modern- 
izes the spelling. 


A Vicorous STYLE 


More generally interesting than these 
details is the light thrown on Knox’s 
character and personality. He neither be- 
gan the Scottish Reformation nor finally 
organized the Kirk; but he led the move- 
ment in critical years and strongly im- 
pressed his spirit upon it. Always a fight- 
er, he took up history as a form of 
polemic. 

He is usually an honest reporter, but 
does not always pause to be accurate in 
detail or bother about fairness to oppo- 
nents. A phrase like “The bastard Bish- 
op, who was not yet execrated (conse- 
crated, they call it)” (vol. i, p. 87) is 
typical of his vigorous style — no less so 
because the prelate referred to, Arch- 
bishop Hamilton, though indeed of ille- 
gitimate birth, was in episcopal orders at 
the time in question. 

Dickinson notes that Knox’s carping 
summary of the proceedings of the Pro- 
vincial Council of -1559 is open to se- 
vere criticism (vol. i, p. 139), and cor- 
rects many such details. 

More important is the general spirit 
of the work. The book is full of the joy 
of battle — indeed the impression is con- 
veyed that the Scottish Reformation was 
a fine fight while it lasted. The riot 
which broke up the St. Gile’s Day pro- 
cession at Edinburgh in 1558 is a typical 
episode: 


“down goes the crosses, off goes the sur- 
plice, round caps corner with the crowns. 
The Grey Friars gaped, the Black Friars 
blew, the priests panted and fled; and hap- 
py was he that first got the house” (vol. i, 
p. 128). 


A Narrow Harte 


Even the heirs of John Knox’s tradi- 
tion are somewhat apologetic in writing 
about him. Dr. Hugh Watt, Principal 
of New College, Edinburgh, has done 
the best he can for him in John Knox in 
Controversy. Knox’s public career began 
in 1547 with arguments against the old 
faith at St. Andrew’s, then “govern- 
mentally, outside the realm of Scotland” 
(p. 4) —a polite way of indicating that 
the assassins of Cardinal Beaton held 
the Castle. 

As Watt notes, Knox met feeble op- 
ponents and won too easily for his own 
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good. In the 1560’s he was annoy: 
the unexpected arguments of the 
sound defenders whom the fa 
Church in Scotland produced, Ni 
Winzet and Quintin Kennedy — 

olic reformers who would, I think, be 
home in the Scottish Episcopal Chure 
today. Kennedy’s argument that th! 
Mass was prefigured in Melchizedek’ 
offering of bread and wine puzzles Wat 
as well as Knox (pp. 62-68). One mig 
note that it occurs in St. Augustin 
(De Civitate Dei, xvi, 22 and xvii, 20) 


with respect when he agreed with them 

Watt points out that the violence o 
Knox’s interviews with Queen Mary ii 
often exaggerated, but scarcely succeed: 
in proving that he was really polite anc. 


what Dickinson calls “a narrow hate... 
that chills us as we read” (vol. i 
p- xxiii). Watt well points out that Kno: 
helped to mess things up by ascribing his 
own grim seriousness to the girl-Queen 
and assuming that her natural frivolity 
was a deep plot to advance her religior 
(p. 81). 
Both these books are contributions 0} 
real value to the study of an important 
and fascinating topic. 
E. R. Harpy, Jr. 


New Currents 


From PurRITANISM TO THE AGE OF 
Reason. A Study of Changes in R 
ligious Thought Within the Church 
of England 1660 to 1700. By G. Re 
Cragg. Cambridge University Press 
1950. Pp. vii, 247. $2.75. 


The Restoration era in English 
Church history was a period of funda-’ 
mental reorientation in religious philos- 
ophy and theology. It marked the decline’ 
and downfall of scholasticism and Cal- 
vinism as the dominant modes of thought 
and produced a new rationalism all its 
own, modern science, and the spirit of 
toleration. 2 

The present study is a well-document- 
ed, well-balanced, and well-written ac 
count of the new currents of thought 
and of their leading exponents. The 
Latitudinarian school is derived from the 
Cambridge Platonists . (to whom the 
term originally was applied); though 
they certainly lacked the depth and the 
power of the Platonists. The author 
might well have noted earlier roots of 
Latitudinarianism in such men as Hales 
and Chillingworth. 

The new science is represented by. 
Boyle and Newton and the Royal So 
ciety, the new philosophy by Locke; and 
there is a fine chapter on John Toland 
as the mid-point between Locke and the 
Deists. The last two chapters are among 
the most interesting in the book. In the 
one is discussed the sudden collapse of 
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ie theory of the divine right of kings 
id passive obedience of subjects. 
The final chapter traces the triumph 
the idea of toleration. The author 
tes that toleration, which seemed im- 
inent at the time of Charles’s restora- 
n, failed to materialize because the 
esbyterians over-estimated and the An- 
jicans under-estimated their strength. 
Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


A Missionary History 


‘HE EpiscopAL CHURCH IN THE 
Unirtep States 1789-1931. By James 
Thayer Addison. Scribners. Pp. xii, 
400. $4.50. 


- This volume by the distinguished for- 
er vice-president of the National Coun- 
I testifies to the present interest in 
urch history and provides a most use- 
1 book for the laity. For the clergy, 
wever, it does not displace either Man- 

s’s textbook or Chorley’s brilliant 

en and Movement. 

The presentation varies between a his- 
ry of movements and_ biographical 
<etches of leaders. 

The men are well-chosen, although 
r. Addison leaves them rather lifeless. 
riswold, Hobart, Chase, Kemper, 

uhlenberg, Hare, Brooks, and Law- 
nce come in for deserved praise. Wil- 
iam White receives less enthusiasm 
an is- usual in Episcopal church his- 
ries. 

But the author’s verbose style leaves 
ne rather uncertain of the exact accom- 
lishments and influences of most of 

ese men. If it were not for a quotation 
ited from Dr. E. R. Hardy, all of the 
pace devoted to Muhlenberg would be 
nintelligible. 

Dr. Addison emphasizes two major 

onsiderations. First there is a definite 
ttempt to link the ecclesiastical history 
0 the social, political, and economic his- 
‘ory of the nation. 
_ The other emphasis is on the domestic 
ind foreign missions of the church. In 
act, the book is really the missionary 
listory of the Episcopal Church. The 
story is well told and much detail is giv- 
*n to the mid-west and northwest, al- 
hough the Pacific coast and southwest 
are ignored as usual. 

It is as a history of missions that the 
yolume fills the most necessary gap in 
yooks about the American Episcopal 
Church. | Louis A. HASELMAYER. 


The Whole in Every Part 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, Vor. I. By 
Paul Tillich. University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. xi, 300. $5. 


For twenty-five years we have looked 
ior this summation of Dr. Tillich’s 
eaching, and it is a magnificent gift that 
le now gives us. It is only a part of the 
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system, but really the whole is ptesent 
in every part of it, especially (doubt- 
less) in this first part, which contains 
a general introduction and the afl-im- 
portant Part I, Being and God. | 

Dr. Tillich has been active Ag 
borderland in various conflicts, and has 
learned to see unities of truth beneath 
overt hostilities. Substantially, however, 
his work is of the German Protestant 
tradition, positive on the need and real- 
ity of divine revelation, existential, dia- 
lectical, not naturalistic, not neo-ortho- 
dox, but with well-poised, magnanimous 
understanding of contrary theories. 

The method is called “correlation’’: 
every subject has a section in which a 
question is asked and developed by an 
analysis of human existence. Correlative 
to this is the theological answer, the re- 
vealed kerygma. Human existence, in all 
its discord and despair, puts the problem, 
and it is fully described and analyzed, 
all within the finite. 

The question cannot be answered by 
finite factors, and appeal must be made 
to the Infinite, yet not as to an alien 
supernatural authority but as from par- 
ticipants in being to the real Being Itself. 

Christian doctrines also are analyzed, 
historically, semantically, symbolically, 
analogically, as only a master could do. 
Some unfamiliar meanings are suggested, 
far from the literal. There is a depth- 
theology (besides our depth-psychology ) 
proceeding from the Abyss of Being; 
and there is religious phenomenology. 

The total question is about finite 
being; and God is the answer. For 
“God” is the name we give to ultimate 
Being, Being-itself. We are in dread 
about our being, which we know as finite 
and distorted. But in the depths of our 
being, deeper than argument or cause- 
and-effect or subject-and-object (God is 
not an object in this relation), there is 
the answering revelation of the reality 
that is our ultimate concern and the an- 
swer to our call out of the deep. 

Many of our own favorite interpreters 
of the doctrine of God are not men- 
tioned in this book. Many of the most 
enlightening ideas in this book are not 
mentioned in our own favorite inter- 
preters. This is a splendid contribution to 
vital theology. 

M. B. STEWART. 


A Survey Deftly Handled 


THE CHRISTIAN IN PHILOSOPHY. By 
J. V. Langmead Casserley. Scribners. 
Pp. 266. $2.75. 


Four chapters of this book are devoted 
to an historical survey of the Christian 
contribution to philosophical thinking, 
from St. Paul to Kierkegaard and the 
existentialists. : 

This survey is deftly handled, espe- 
cially the first part where the inter-rela- 


JOHN WU 
author of 


BEYOND 


EAST & WEST 
- ($3.50) 


“Mr. John Wu is an accomplished 
example of a Chinese and a Chris- 
tian. It was a privilege for me to 
enter into friendly relations with him 
in Rome, where both of us were 
Ambassadors more fond of philoso- 
phy than of diplomacy. He planned 
to translate St. Thomas Aquinas 
into Chinese, and he was perfectly 
qualified for such a task. Every- 
body admired in him a rare com- 
bination of human and spiritual vir- 
tues, fervent faith, freshness of 
heart, refined simplicity, piety, cour- 
tesy, profound scholarship and true 
love of wisdom. The same qualities 
appear in his book, which is a noble 
testimony to the humanism of old 
Chinese culture and to the eternal 
truth of the Gospel.” 

—Jacques Maritain, 
Have you read 


EVERYBODY 


CALLS ME FATHER 


by Father X 
($2.25) 


The Living Church reviewer said of 
it,” . . . an apologia of Catholic 
faith and practice in lively auto- 
biographical form by a young Ro- 
man Catholic priest who prefers to 
remain anonymous. Its magnetism 
is probably the result of artfully 
combining a good yarn . . . with 
chatty expositions of the fundamen- 
tals of Catholicism—from_ sacra- 
ments to social relations.’” To which 


we.add that it’s selling like mad. 
Order books from your bookstore 
The new issue of our house organ, 
Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, 
has just come out. If you would 
like to receive it, free and post- 
paid, send a postcard to Livia 
“sMacGill. 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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Imported ALBS 
Irish Linen 
—and no more in sight! 


Fine count, pure, imported Irish Linen has virtually 
disappeared from the market. After 5 months, we 
finally received this small shipment—(enough for 
115 Albs)—and no telling when we get more. 

The Albs are generously cut for comfort, painstak- 
ingly tailored, and launder perfectly. 

Best of all, we have been able to hold the amazing 
low price of only $15.00—possible only because of 
our direct-to-you personalized service. 


So if you expect to invest $20 or $25 in a fine Irish 
Linen Alb, anytime this year—better examine one of 
these NOW. Send NO money. Simply mark coupon 
below. Examine the ALB critically—wear it—see for 
yourself how it compares with ~Albs costing 50% 
more. When you are fully pleased with your Alb, 
let us bill you. Otherwise simply send it back within 


° 10 days, and owe us nothing. But remember, there 

S t ill on ly are only 115 of these Albs, and there will be no more 

$ 1 5S oO at this. price. Mail coupon today. Hopkins Co., 422 
e Washington Bldg, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Hopkins \Co., Dept. L-55 


Please 422 Washington Bldg., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Check: 


Rush genuine Irish Linen Alb for examination. I will 
either keep the Alb, and send you only $15.00, or return 
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1 
A million readers have made the 
Smith-Goodspeed Bible an American tradition. 
For this is a Bible in our language— 


the language that we hear and use every day. 


THE COMPLETE BIBLE. The Smith-Goodspeed Also: 

version is the only modern Bible that contains THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed). Old 
the Old and New Testaments and the fourteen and New Testaments. Popular ed. $3.00 
books of the Apocrypha—so important to a true THE NEW TESTAMENT (Good- 
understanding of the Gospels, A pure, beautiful speed). Popular edition. Your choice 
translation into our American language, of single ordouble-column page. $1.25. 
presented in large type and permanent binding. And 15 other editions. Write for free 
$4.00 at all bookstores, descriptive circular. 
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tionships of early Christian thought 
Greek philosophy are traced. The 
thor’s bias appears to favor the Augus) 


sented by St. Thomas Aquinas. The fou 
chapters comprising the second part of 
the book deal with the present oppor 
tunity for Christian philosophy. 
The author is concerned to show 
metaphysics and biblical religion are both 
possible. Metaphysics, he thinks, whic) 
is personalist and historicist, is not 4 
variance with biblical religion. The tru 
method of all metaphysics is analog 
and hypothetical. The Christian in meta, 
physics derives his analogies from “ 
realm of self-conscious personality ip 
history rising, for him, to its supremely 
self-revealing climax in the Bible ane 
biblical religion” (p. 249). : 
This book is packed full of informas 
tion and trenchant critical evaluations) 
It reflects the influence of existentialisi 
thought and neo-orthodoxy. In the au 
thor’s words “analogy, history and sing 
ularity are the three key words of “ 
book” (p. 15). 
WILLIAM PAUL BaRNDs._ 
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Implications of Doctrine 


No FaitH or My Own. By J. V. Langy 
mead Casserley. Longmans, 1950. P: 
204. 9/6. 


The title of this book strikes the key. 


jective but, in every sense, publicly dis” 
criminable. The exactieude with which 
Fr. Casserley works out the implications 
of Christian doctrine and dogma in ordel 
to.define the specifically Christian posi- 
tion upon contemporary political and so-) 
cial problems (always a difficult task),, 
and the way in which he analyzes the 
principal secular attacks upon the intel- 
lectual status of Christianity, demon- 
strate that the Christian tradition is now 
perhaps the only stronghold of objective, 
unbiased thought. 

This is a book for specialists. That is, 
it is a book for all Christians, for n 
Christian can now afford’ not to be 
specialist in matters of the Faith and its 
practical implications. * 

J. M. Apams. 


Man’s PAIN AND Gon’s GOooDNESS. 
By J. V. Langmead Casserley. Mow- 
brays. In America: Morehouse-Gor- 
ham. Pp. 64. Paper, 75 cents. 


This small book offers considerable 
help to those who are troubled by the 
problem of pain both in its theoretical 
and practical aspetcs. 

After discussing the theoretical side 
from the viewpoint of philosophy, the 
author then directs us tothe Bible. From 
the Old Testament four passages af 


The Christian View of Pain’ ? 
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en illustrating, in a rising -climax, the 
perience and problem of pain. These 
‘e Psalm 73, the Book of Job, Hosea, 
id the ‘Suffering Servant” poems in 
/eutero-Isaiah. 
As to pain in practice, Dr. Casserley 
lls us that we must distinguish between 
actical problems of our own pain and 
’ 

ain, there are opportunities of self- 
ortification and mortification imposed 


As to other people’s pain, the imita- 
on of Christ means that, while we will- 
gly bear pain ourselves, we neverthe- 
ss try to relieve it in others. 


M. De P. Maynarp. 
What Perished? 


HE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE TO PHI- 

» LosoPpHY. By W. H. V. Reade. Lon- 
don: SPCK. In America: Macmillan. 
Pp. xii, 195. $2.75. 


In 529 A.D.*the Emperor Justinian, 
oved by his regard for Christian or- 
odoxy, ordered the schools of Greek 
°hilosophy closed. The author proposes 
e question: What was it that perished 
hus, and why? That the present book 
s far more than the answer to this ques- 
ion is evident even upon a casual read- 


-Reade’s scholarly, yet sympathetic, in- 
ight into both the philosophies of an- 
tient Greece (his treatment of Plato- 
ism, especially its later developments 
nder Plotinus, seems to this reviewer 
especially significant) and the attitudes 
of contemporary Christianity make this 
Jook a unique contribution to history 
and apologetics. “The subject matter 
ceaches from the first philosophers of 
Greece, on the one hand, to modern 
ideologies on the other. 

- Subtle allusions, as well as frank state- 
ments, constantly relate those far off 
days of Pythagoras, the Stoa, and the 
Academy to modern situations and modes 
of thought. E.. J. TEMPLETON. 


_A Hard Man to Classify 


DREAM AND REAtity. By Nicolas Ber- 
dyaev. An Essay in Autobiography. 
Trans. from the Russian by Katharine 
Lampert. Macmillan. Pp. xiv, 332. 
$4.50. 


This is the autobiography of a thinker. 
Berdyaev lived through much exterior 
turmoil of history (he was imprisoned 
twice under the Czars and twice under 
the Bolsheviks). 

Berdyaev was a mystical intuitionist 
rather than a rationalist. He is a hard 
man to classify; I have always found 
him a hard man to follow; but he is a 
ereat man to feel. ““My vocation is to 
proclaim not a doctrine but a vision,” he 
proclaims, and not unjustly. 

We cannot use Berdyaev as a system- 
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atic justifier of the ways of God to man 
or of the ways of man to God. We can 
use him as an inspired and formally un- 
attached pleader fot God, man, and free- 
dom. We cannot feel him without being 
better and braver Christians for it. 

To enable us to feel Berdyaev, this is 
the best of his books. 

CARROLL E. SIMcox. 


Full Measure Pressed Down 


WILLIAM TEMPLE’s TEACHING. Edited 
by A. E. Baker. Westminster Press. 
BpwZ023e3e 


This anthology gives in full measure, 
“pressed down dnd running over,” the 
depth of his thinking on many subjects 
having to do with the good life, and not 
only in things specifically religious: for, 
as he himself once said, “God is inter- 
ested in much else besides religion.” 

The excerpts from his address on the 
sacrifice of the Eucharist, delivered at 
the time of the controversy surrounding 
the proposed Prayer Book Revision in 
1923, constitute one of the most illumi- 
nating chapters in the book. No one who 
has the slightest interest in worship can 
afford to pass it by. 

Canon Baker has rendered a real 
service to all by his fine presentation of 
William Temple’s teaching. 

Joun T. PAYNE. 


A Sign of the Times 


THe Morar Life AND THE ETHICAL 
Lire. By Eliseo Vivas. University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. 390. $6. 


The publication of The Moral Life 
and the Ethical Life by Eliseo Vivas is 
an event of significance to all Christians 
today. For this book is the first impor- 
tant attempt in many years by a non- 
Christian philosopher to assign objective 
status to man’s moral values. Just how 
important a step this is will appear when 
I add that, having defended philosophic 
realism (that is, traditional Catholic 
philosophy), Professor Vivas finds that 
the natural next step is to defend tradi- 
tional Christian ethics. 

In his third section he argues that 
moral insights are incomplete and self- 
defeating (because they reveal con/lict- 
ing value) unless they are completed by 
the Christian ethical insight which gives 
priority of agape, selfless love. 

‘That this must indeed be the keystone 
and climax of all morality, all Chris- 
tians will agree. But just as modernist 
philosophers will say that Professor 
Vivas has gone altogether too far in his 
search for a secure basis of rational 
morality (and thus has played into the 
hands of Christians, who are, of course, 
always obscurantists), so Christians are 
apt to feel that he has not gone quite 
far enough. 

Christian morality rests more securely 


St. James 
Lessons 


I The Lord Jesus and Chil- 
dren 


{I Jesus, Lord of Heaven and 
Earth 


III Friends of The Lord Jesus 


IV The House of The Lord 
Jesus 


V Christian Virtues 
VI The Lord and His Servant 
VII The Lord and His Church 


VIII The Lord Jesus Reveals 
God 


{X How God Prepared for the 
Coming of Jesus 


Illustrated 


These books are printed at- 
tractively, illustrated and in- 
clude well-executed hand work. 
Pages and type are large, clean 
and uncrowded; they cover 33 
lessons plus suggested reviews. 
Based on the Episcopal Book of 
Common Prayer. The cost by 
reason of generous subsidy and 
production in large quantity has 
been kept within reach of all 
Churches and Missions. 


A teacher’s manual accompa- 
nies each course. ‘The teacher’s 
manuals for the first three les- 
sons are forty cents each, all oth- 
er books, pupils and teachers are 
sixty cents each—post paid in 
U.S.A. 


Checks must accompany orders 
—No books sent on approval. 


All orders will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


St. James Lessons, Inc. 
865 Madison Ave., Dept. 3 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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The ideal gift 
for the young Confirmand 


‘THE OXFORD 
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Prayer 
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This great classic of devotion is a 
fitting and treasured Confirmation 
gift. Number 07372X, with White 
Moire padded covers, is especially 
suited to the occasion... an 
exquisite Oxford Prayer Book 
printed on Ultrathin Oxford India 
paper. It is moire lined, with gold 
edges, round corners, and gold 
cross. Cellophane wrapped. $7.00 


At your bookstore 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 


Publishers of fine books 
for over four centuries 
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CHAIRS 


Beautifully and 
sturdily made 
of fine wood 


Manufactured from kiln dried Oak and 
furnished in natural or stain finish, these 
chairs are upholstered in colored Kalistron 
—a plastic material that will not scuff, is 
waterproof and easily cleaned. Send ‘for 
complete information on these chairs and 
the new De Long Church School furniture, 


De Long seatine C0. dept. 1c 


A subsidiary of De Long, Lenski & De Long 
Church Furniture * Renovations © Lighting 
Carpeting * Chapel Chairs 
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on Christian revelation of the ultimate 
nature of reality than on the kind of 
argument Professor Vivas supplies. Mo- 
rality without theology has been and is 
being tried in our world, and it does not 
work. In his pilgrim’s progress from nat- 
uralism to his present position, Professor 
Vivas will seem to some to have got 
only about as far as Unitarianism. 

But if Christians feel that this book 
demands a sequel which will explore the 
philosophic possibilities of trinitarianism, 
there can be no doubt that the great ma- 
jority of the author’s professional col- 
leagues will view him, in the light of 
this book, as a traitor to the cause. 

To charge a man with having written 
something which will be welcomed by 
Christians is a very serious charge in the 
intellectual world today: it is equivalent 
to charging him with having sold out to 
the enemy, which is to say, to the forces 


of unreason and reaction. It is precisely 


this charge that Professor Vivas antici- 
pates in his preface. 

The Moral Life and the Ethical Life 
is an important book, both in its intrinsic 
worth and as a sign of-the times. 

Hyatr Howe. WAGGONER. 


See What I Mean? 


Currst1an Eruics. By R. C. Mortimer. 
Hutchinson’s University Library. Lon- 
don W 1 pp. 143. 


A priest may hand this book to a lay- 
man — after he has refreshed himself by 
some draughts of it — with the words, 
“See what I mean?” 

Because gambling is as hotly debated 
in England as it is here, one seventh of 
this small book seeks, I believe, to over- 
come any advantage which might be 
gained from the admission that the 
Church has grudgingly allowed small 
bets under very restricted conditions, by 
dwelling at length on the Christian’s 
duty to avoid giving scandal. 

So compact is the book that judgment 
on any one point must be reserved until 
the whole is read. An Evangelical would 
rightly resent the theological virtue of 
faith being described as assent to credal 
formulae, but the vital element of com- 
mitment to a Person appears later un- 
der the duty of religion. The way the 
right of private property is stressed leaves 
one gasping until he encounters the cor- 
rective in the next chapter. “It follows 
from the doctrine of God as creator that 
in the strictest sense of ownership man 
owns nothing, not even his own body.” 

Extraordinary skill is shown in the 
handling of the marriage relation in that 
the sense of reality is never lost. 

Contemporary notes lighten the pages. 
Propaganda conditions personal respon- 
sibility. Employees may have more rights 
in a company than their wages. Dis- 
honesty is*involved no less in buying 
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from grey markets than from black one 
Acedia can be expressed in English s 
as browned off. 5- 

Howarp HENRY ae 


THE Lorp’s Prayer. By Hugh Ma in 
London: SCM Press. 7/6. ; 


{ 
Tue Lorp’s Prayer. By E. F. Scot 
Scribners. $2.25. 


So We BEttEvE‘ So WE Pray. Bi 
George A. Buttrick. Abingdon-Cokes: 
bury. $2.75. 


Here are three books obviously on thi 
same subject. It must be added that the 
contents of all three in large part par 
take of the obvious. This is not to say) 
however, that they are not good books: 
because in their respective ways they are} 

Hugh Martin’s little book is the least 
pretentious of the three, but I find it the 
most illuminating. It is essentially a de 
votional book, with the Lord’s Prayer 
as. its framework. Dr. Martin manages 
to keep and sustain a simple, fervent d ; 
votional tone and at the same time to 
take care of all the important problems 
of criticism and interpretation. 

Dr. Scott’s book is appropriately sub 
titled: “Its Character, Purpose and In: 
terpretation.” The author is a New Tes 
tament scholar of the first rank, and he 
does something for us that has beer 
too seldom attempted by expositors off 
the Lord’s Prayer: he takes us behind the 
familiar words to the author of ' 
prayer, and shows us its background and) 
affinities in the Jewish piety of the age, 

Dr. Buttrick is one of the ablest thin 
ers and finest writers of American liber 
al Protestantism. His book is an exp 
sition, from his theological point of view, 
of the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. I 
abounds in apt quotations and phras 
neatly turned. The clergy will find mu 
in it wherewith to brighten up serm 
and instructions. It seems to me that Dr, 
Buttrick skirts rather gingerly some 
the more controversial articles of the 
Faith, but what he does deal with he 
handles soundly and forthrightly. +} 

Carrot E. Simcox. 


How to Pray 


Tue Dazzirnc DarKNEss. By Guy 
Bowden. Foreword by Bishop Walte 
Carey. Longmans. Pp. 196. $2. 


Hh 
Here is a worthy essay that might “a 
be entitled “How Not to Pray” if, be 
yond giving careful warning of many of 
the pitfalls of prayer, it did not go on to 
give positive instruction on how to de 
velop a rich, meaningful prayer life. 
Someone has said that mysticism be= 
gins by being misty and ends in schism, 
This may not be said about Guy Bow- 
den’s thinking about prayer. He em= 
phasizes throughout that the most im= 
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jrtant thing is “the practice of the 
lesence of God.” These pages almost 


feathe the truth that “the great reality 
life is prayer; that all that is worth 
hile flows from it.” 

Throughout the essay, one is mindful 
at Fr. Bowden is anxious to apply 
‘odern psychological technique, terms, 
hd principles to the study and under- 
‘fanding of the prayer life. His apt 
Hotations from the Bible and other 
burces (especially Archbishop Temple) 
elp to elucidate his argument. 

Ga BK 


An Important Synthesis 


‘HE VENTURE OF PRAYER. By Hubert 
Northcott, C. R. London. SPCK. PE 
300. 14s. 6d. 


No one can read this book and not 
arvel at the wide learning of its au- 
or. Seldom has any writer mastered 
e works of so'many Christian mystics. 
Fr. Northcott, following the tradi- 
ional approach, divides his survey into 
wo parts, the former of which deals 
vith what is commonly known as asceti- 
theology, while the latter treats of 
ystical theology. Some modern writers 
aay feel that this division is artificial 
nce the greatest mystic must always 
ontinue his ascesis, and, at times, the 
owly beginner may be given such 
‘limpses upon God as are not bestowed 
o the greatest mystics. 

While he recognizes these facts, Fr. 
Northcott can point out the logical con- 
enience of the older scheme. Although 
lis approach tends to divide the indivis- 
ble, it does create an ease of study. As 
e develops the theme.of his book, the 
nuthor skillfully pulls the threads to- 
ether. 

In Part I, the writer begins with a 
onsideration of the people of God, after 

hich he goes into an excellent study of 

od Himself. These two terms are 
Srought together in a chapter on wor- 
ship. Here, the fact is brought out that 
since God is, man must do something. 
The divine economy of the Redemption 
forces the Church, as one Body, to wor- 
ship together. But common worship does 
not relieve the individual of his personal 
obligation to seek perfection. In brilliant 
chapters on mental prayer, ascesis, and 
intercession, the author completes his 
outline of ascetical theology. 

Fr. Northcott, in Part ID of his book, 
shows the real wideness of his under- 
standing. Without deep spiritual experi- 
ence on his part, he could never reach 
such comprehension of the divine wis- 
dom. With the sureness of his own ex- 
perience, he begins his mystical treatise 
with a chapter on love. 

Throughout this work, the author 
shows a keen knowledge of the develop- 
ments in modern psychology. By this 
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This We Believe! 


By Eric Montizambert 


ROGER W. BLANCHARD, EX. SEC., DIV. OF COL- 
LEGE WORK, SAYS: “An excellent book to put into the 
hands of inquirers and to use as the basis of group discussion. 
Many of us have been waiting for such a book for a long 
time. 

FREDERICK B. KELLOGG, CHAPLAIN TO EPIS- 
COPAL STUDENTS AT HARVARD, SAYS: “It is a 
timely book, a good book, and a book that I hope many 
students will read.” $2.00 


Living the Creed 


By Carroll E. Simcox 


AUGSBURG NEWS LETTER SAYS: “This reviewer 
does not hesitate to say that he has never read a finer book 
on the Apostles’ Creed.” 

W. NORMAN PITTENGER SAYS: “. . . winning, de- 
lightfully written, extremely literate, and sometimes very 
beautiful statement of what it means to be a Christian i in the 
sense in which the Prayer Book employs the term.’ 
HAROLD A. SCOTT, SECOND CHURCH, GERMAN- 
TOWN, PHILA., PA., SAYS: “The book is recommended 
to stimulate your mind, quicken your faith, and perhaps en- 
courage you to preach some sermons on the Creed.” $2.75 
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Pentecost! 


Pentecost, or, as the Church Kalen- 
dar has it, Whitsunday, is that great 
Feast in our Church life commemorat- 
ing the coming of the Holy Ghost upon 
the Apostles assembled at Jerusalem 
at Our Lord’s command, to await that 
power which He had promised them, 
and without which they’d never have 
achieved the gigantic task which Jesus 
left those few people to accomplish. 

They, in great faith, waited upon the 
Lord, and, as always, he fulfilled His 
promise, and the POWER CAME! You 


and we are Christians today just ‘be- 


cause of the faith of the Apostles and 
the promise of Christ! 

And not one of us present-day Chris- 
tians is effective, or can EVER BE 
effective, without the same power, and 
it has been promised to us all over the 
ages, if we will but come and receive 


it. That power now comes to us through 
our devout and earnest reception of 
the Blessed Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion. THAT is not found on “golf 
courses,” or out “communing with Na- 
ture,” even if it was created by God. 
IT is found only at Holy Altars in 
God's Houses, where He comes to dwell 
in the hearts of all who truly want 
Him. 

Do YOU want power? Do YOU seek 
to follow Jesus effectively? Then, JUST 
KNOW that that power is ALWAYS 
available, but always ONLY at Holy 
Altars, or those emergency places 
where priests must carry that same 
Sacrament to those unable to come for 
it. 

And of what use are we as Chris- 
tians, WITHOUT POWER? 
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portant synthesis. The psychologist | 
well as the theologian can profit mud 
from this study. 

JosEPpH WITTKOFSKI, 


Spiritual Hors D’Oeuvres 


DeEP Is THE HuNncER. By Howar 
Thurman. Harpers. Pp. 212. $2.5 


This book is a collection of beaut! 
fully written meditations largely con 
cerned with certain truths on the peripl) 
ery of Christian doctrine. The Churell 
man who reads this book will feel i» 
haunting sense of tragedy. Here is — 
highly gifted writer, with keen intu 
itive abilities, who has not been abl. 
to put his hands upon the hard core o: 
Christianity. 

Throughout the book, one finds thi 
liberal. Protestantism, not far remover 
from that scientific humanism whiel 
today enjoys much popularity in ou) 
colleges and universities. 

People with very small appetites ma» 
discover some satisfaction in this book? 
but the Churchman will find it littl 
more than the fancy hors d’oeuvres ane 
he will leave the book still hungry. 

JosEPH WITTKOFSKI. 


A Premature Evaluation 


THE OxForp Group. By Walter Hou 


ton Clark. Bookman Associates. Pp: 
268. $3.50. 


Although this enlargement of a Ph.D 
thesis scarcely fulfills the publishers” 
claim that it “is a full-length study off 
the origins and policies of this importan 
movement,” Dr. Clark’s primer is 
welcome addition to the few availabl 
“objective” approaches to MRA, a 
The Oxford Group, alias A First Cen-) 
tury Christian Fellowship, alias Buch- 
manism. ' 

Dr. Clark, who is Associate Professor 
of Psychology and Education at Middle 
bury College, Vermont, presents the 
main stages in the historical develop- 
ment of the movement, a study of Frank 
Buchman’s personality (‘‘ultimately the 
man is a riddle”), 55 case histories of 
members of the Group during its earlier” 
days, and an evaluation of the mover 

Like previous approaches to the most 
controversial religious movement of the 
20th century, Dr. Clark’s study suffers 
from inadequate source material. There 
are at present too many foggy phases of 
Frank Buchman’s career and too many 
unrevealed episodes in the life of his 
movement to make anything like a “full 
length study” possible at this time. 

Nevertheless, within the limits of his 
material, Dr. Clark reasonably well ful- 
fills his ambition to be objective. 

The most valuable section of the book 
is that which presents the results of a 
questionnaire sent to 55 persons, all of 
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whom were associated with the Group 
in the 1920’s or early 1930’s. On the 
basis of the replies Dr. Clark classifies 
the respondents into various categories. 
It should be noted that only three of the 
55 are still active in the Group. 

The chief weakness of Dr. Clark’s 
presentation lies in the fact that his ma- 
terial, for the most part, is concerned 
with a phase of the movement which has 
gone by while his overall analysis and 
evaluation are contemporary. 

H. RAtpu Hicoins. 


Thirteen Testify 


THESE Founp tHE Way. Edited by 


David Wesley Soper. Westminster 
Press. Pp. 175. $2.50. 


This book is a very interesting sym- 
posium — 13 accounts of the findings 
of a deep personal belief and life in 
Christ. 

Certain fundamental factors run 
through the majority of these religious 
experiences: the first is the pathetically 
weak or warping influence that the vari- 
ous “background churches’ had on the 
writer's formative years. Many of these 
accounts are a stinging indictment of 
organized religious education. If there 
was any contact with churches, that in- 
fluence was quickly forgotten or else re- 
volted against. 

Secondly: the tremendous influence of 
C. S. Lewis and his school is apparent 
in many of the conversions, and this 
leads to the conclusion that a great work 
is thus being done silently in adult reli- 
gious education. 

Thirdly: the churches and the clergy 
are very little regarded by many in the 
initial days of conversion to Christ. The 
approach is primarily through the indi- 
vidual’s groping intellectual processes, 
rather than through the services of the 
Church. ‘ 

With the exception of the testimony 
of the two Episcopal priests, the book 
exemplifies a strictly Protestant, non- 
sacramental approach to the desired goal. 

F. L. CARRUTHERS. 


Religion at First Hand 


‘THEY RE ON THE Way. By Samuel M. 
Shoemaker. Dutton. Pp. 160. $2.25. 


On a human page, as humble as it is 
honest, Thomas Hardy said that, if he 
met the Christ along the road, he would 
not ask Him what or why, but how. 
This is the plain and pertinent question 
of our generation. 

Dr. Shoemaker has given his answer 
in several books — how to translate the 
Christian word into contemporary idiom 
in answer to present need. In this book 
he tells of eight individuals who have 
done it with success. 

These are stories of Christian achieve- 
ment, of how men and women have won, 
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Albe G. Michonneau 


REVOLUTION IN A CITY PARISH 


The author found himself in the 
suburbs of Paris with a working 
elass population largely indifferent 
or openly antagonistic to the Church, 
He decided to treat his parish as 
a missionary parish—embracing not 
merely his good church-goers, but 
all these people. Here-in, the Abbe 
Michonneau tells the story of his 
great task. Writes Archbishop Cush- 
ing, “Thoughtful men in many parts 
of the world can discover in Father 
Michonneau’s work a pattern for ad- 
vancing the boundaries of the living 
Chureh everywhere .. .” This book, 
recommended by our own College of 
Preachers, may, without harm and 
perhaps with much benefit, be read 
by Anglicans everywhere. $2.50 


Theodore P. Sferris 
GO TELL THE PEOPLE 


“. . the great preacher is a gift 
of God to the world and his genius 
can neither be copied nor artificially 
eultivated. On the other hand, sin- 
cere men without the gift of genius 
can become good preachers by train- 
ing and effort. If they have a clear 
idea of what preaching is intended 
to be, and some knowledge of the 
technique by which the chief end 
of preaching is attained, they can 
set about their task with the as- 
surance that their labor will not be 
in vain. This book,’ writes Dr. 
Ferris, Rector of famous Trinity 
Chureh, Boston, “is intended for 
such men.” $2.00 


Henry P. Van Dusen 
GOD IN EDUCATION 


The author believes that one of 
the most significant signs of our 
times is the greatly increased at- 
tention to the place of religion in 
education. New departments and 
courses appear in universities where 
none existed before; but Dr. Van 
Dusen raises the question of wheth- 
er they go to the core of the prob- 
lem or whether they are merely 
“side-shows alongside the main 
tent.” If the issues are squarely 
faced—as the author proposes—the 
implications are so far-reaching as 
to create a revolution in the struc- 
ture and philosophy of higher edu- 
cation. $2.00 
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through prayer and discipline, the con- 
fidence and joy and peace of faith. 

Dr. Shoemaker invites us in these easy, 
human pages, to join with those of the 
way and to learn with them the method 
of modern spiritual living. Whatever he 
says is as spirited as spiritual — warm, 
radiant, and of use. It is religion at first 
hand. JAMeEs Dyar MorFett. 


The Best Techniques 


THE CHRISTIAN Pastor. By Wayne E. 
Oates. Westminster Press. Pp. 170. $3. 


Dr. Oates, the author, is Assistant 
Professor of Pastoral Care and Psychol- 
ogy of Religion at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

The first part of the book is devoted 
to the pastoral task, in which the role 
and qualifications of the pastor are well 
outlined. Dr. Oates characterizes the 
work of the pastor as a crisis ministry, 
and though he is a firm believer in par- 
ish calling, he insists that such visiting 
should be related to the crises of life. 

The larger portion of the book deals 
with pastoral methods, and there is an 
excellent chapter on the unspoken influ- 
ences affecting those methods. In ex- 
panding the technique for dealing with 
people on the five levels of pastoral care, 
the author gives the lie to that minis- 
terial pride which has so widely adopted 
the term “pastoral psychiatry.” 

Before you read Hiltner, Bonnell, 
Peale, and the rest, read Oates, because 
he gives you a synthesis of the best of 
the techniques in pastoral counseling for 
the beginner, showing how you “‘can do 
a distinctive task without being a ‘Jack 
of all trades and master of none’.”’ The 
book has a select bibliography. 

GeorGE B. Woop. 


An Opening Wedge 


Go TELL THE Propte. By Theodore 
Parker Ferris. Scribners. Pp. 116. $2. 


Theodore Parker Ferris is rector of 
Trinity Church Boston and a noted 
preacher. 

Dr. Ferris starts off by giving preach- 
ing its correct relationship to whole work 
of the parish; for instance he says, “over 
and over again preaching is the opening 
wedge to pastoral opportunities and the 
best preaching grows out of pastoral ex- 
periences.” 

In the chapter on the content of the 
sermon, the writer classifies the types 
of sermons and clearly illustrates from 
scripture the material which justifies 
each type. In this chapter on the form of 
the sermon he strikes an important note 
when he suggests that the preacher 
“ought to start with the people, some 
problem they are facing, some question 
in their minds, some shortcoming in 
their emotional and spiritual lives.” 

The last chapter deals with the per- 
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al problems of the preacher — for 
mple, the “dry periods” when inspira- 
1 seems to cease. He suggests that, 
en the preacher is without ideas for 
ons, he go and make some pastoral 
s. This, in the reviewer’s opinion, is 
: of the most powerful suggestions in 
3 excellent book. 
Bernarp G. BULEY. 
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‘The Hazen Foundation is publish- 
i in parts this most interesting series 
| essays on religion and scholarship 
erally in our time and country. 

Already covered are: Philosophy, by 
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Theodore M. Greene (Yale); Eco- 
nomics, by Kenneth E. Boulding (Mich- 
igan) ; History, by E. Harris Harbison 
(Princeton) ; Classics, by Alfred R. Bel- 
linger (Yale); English, by Hoxie N. 
Fairchild (Hunter) ; Music, by Joseph 
S. Daltry (Wesleyan University; Prep- 
aration of Teachers, by Robert Ulrich 
(Harvard). 

Papers are in preparation in Biology, 
Physical Science, Social Psychology, An- 
thropology, and Law. 

These essays are not dull. They have 
gaiety and many thrusts of incidental 
fun; like, for example, Mr. Fairchild’s 
remark that “perhaps Tennyson’s Ulys- 
ses would be an even finer poem if the 
courageous old wanderer had some faint 
idea of where he wanted to go.” 

BERNARD IppINGS BELL. 


No Digressions 


SciENCE AND Common SENSE. By 
James B. Conant.’ Yale University 
Press. Pp. 371. $4. 


When a scientist writes a book which 
is allegedly about science, he tends to go 
off on long digressions about philosophy 
and religion. This arouses our ire, espe- 
cially since his digressions usually con- 
sist largely of the repetition of popular 
banalities and misstatements of facts. 

Conant is not open to this criticism. 
He has adhered to his subject so faith- 
fully that we are almost disappointed to 
find him avoiding a philosophical di- 
gression when one would seem to fit in 
naturally, as when he tells us that “Cer- 
tain modern writers claim that no athe- 
ist or agnostic could have had sufficient 
faith in the uniformity of nature to un- 
dertake scientific work,” and then gives 
no clew as to whether or not he agrees 
with those writers. 

He does, however, digress into pol- 
itics on one or two occasions. This may 
be regretted, though no one is likely to 
disagree with his conclusions. It is not 
really on the subject, and besides, pol- 
itics like sex, is a matter on which no 
one who knows about it first hand can 
speak impartially. 


A Gunther of a Century Ago 


JouRNEY FoR our Time: The Journals 
of the Marquis de Custine. Edited 
and translated by Phyllis Penn Koh- 
ler. Pelegrini & Cudahy. Pp. viii, 338. 


$4. 


The Marquis de Custine was the 
John Gunther of his time. The account 
of Custine’s journey to Russia in 1839, 
however, is far more penetrating than 
the writings of his modern successor in 
historical geography. 

Yet de Custine both exaggerated and 
erred. His basic conclusions are sound, 
but he makes insufficient mention of the 
forces of change and revolt, and he failed 


SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 
FOUNDED 


St.Mary's Hall os 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


A Church School of fine traditions 
and high standards. First through 
twelfth grades; college preparation; 
general course. Fully accredited. 
Outdoor sports. Careful attention 
to individual growth and progress. 


Florence Lukens Newbold 


Headmistress, Box LC, Burlington, N. J. 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. 
school. 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 


Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
High academic standards. Situated in 


Separate music and art departments. All sports, 

riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 

Box L Vicksburg, Miss. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 


Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for girls, 
grade 7-12, inclusive. Established 1880, Accredited 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music and 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. Moderate tuition. 
For complete information and catalog address: 

Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day Sehool for Girls. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 
Thorough college preparation and training for pur- 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports pro- 
gram. Junior school department. Under direction 


of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
KENOSHA, WIS. 


For Catalog address: Box LC 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool, Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
Riding. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., 0.S.H., Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of the 
Sisters of Saint Mary. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Music, Art, Dramatics, Riding. 
Modified Kent Plan. For catalog address: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


e e e 
Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 
Founded 1886 
A small Episcopal boarding school in the White 
Mountains, preparing girls for leading colleges. 
Ninth through twelfth grades. Emphasis upon art 
and music. Horseback riding, mountain climbing, 

skiing, tennis, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Prinelpal 
LITTLETON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


If - - - 


the Church is important to you, it is 
important for you to support and make 


use of the Church institutions listed 
here. ’ 


Church schools make 
good Churchmen! 
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CLASS TFebrD 


BELLS AND CARILLONS 


CHURCH-BELLS — Genuine tower-carillon. On 

exhibition Industrial fair Toronto: A—Genuine 
carillon of 37 finest, tuned bronze bells, B—Finest 
bronze Church-bells, towerclock. Famous. make. 
Available after close of fair. Special offer, Informa- 
tion: Donald Beggs, 1204 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


BOOKS 


WE BUY USED BOOKS. Send list or ask about 
our purchase plan. Baker Book House, Dept. LC, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


USED AND NEW BOOKS. Liturgy, ceremonial, 

dogmatics, commentaries, devotional, psychology, 
etc. Send for list. Books are cheaper in England. 
Ian Michell, 29 Lower Brook St., Ipswich, England. 


BOOKS WANTED 


THE REV. FRANK T. HALLETT, 300 Hope 

St., Providence 6, R. I., will be glad to pay any 
price within reason for a copy in fine condition of 
“Strangers And Pilgrims,’ by Willard L. Sperry, 
1939, 


CHURCH ENVELOPES 


CHURCH and Church School weekly collection en- 

velopes — duplex, single and triplex. Write for 
prices and samples. MacCalla & Company, 3644 
Market St., Philadelphia 4, Pa, 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINEST IRISH LINENS For All Church Uses 

now available at unchanged prices. Also Cassock 
cloth, Vestment Patterns, Embdy. designs, fine 
threads and instruction books, English and U.S. 
List and Samples free. Mary Fawcett Co., Box 
386, ‘Chillicothe, Mo., (Formerly Plainfield, N. J.) 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO, Surplices, albs, stoles, 

burses, veils, Altar Linens, Material by yd. Two 
new books in 2d Edition. ‘Church Embroidery & 
Church Vestments,” complete instructions, 128 
pages, 95 Illustrations. Patterns drawn to scale for 
perfect_ enlargement, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds, 53c. Address: Miss L. V. Mackrille, 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase 15, Md. 


ALTAR LINENS BY THE YARD: From one 

of the widest selections of Church linens in the 
United States, I am always pleased to submit free 
samples. Outstanding values; unsurpassed quality, 
imported direct from Ireland. Also, transfer pat- 
terns, linen tape and Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
in 3” at 75 cents, 5%”, 6”, 634”, 7” at $1.00. 
Mary Moore, Box 394-L, Davenport, Iowa. 


Pure linen by the yar Martha B. Young, 570 


ALTAR LINENS, peepee Transfer Patterns. 
E. Chicago St.; Elgin, Ill. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


NURSE—Elderly woman, registered nurse. Live in 

large pleasant room. Liberal time off. Adequate 
salary, Apply: St. John’s Home, 1222 North Cass 
St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


WANTED — Organist-Choirmaster for church in 
rapidly growing Southern City of over 30,000 

Population. Unlimited opportunities for develop- 

ment of a sound musical program within the 

Parish_and for teaching in the community. Reply 

ies J-552, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, 
is. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address please 
enclose old as well as new address. Changes 


must be received at least two weeks before they 
become effective. 


When renewing a subscription, please return 


our memorandum bill showing your name and 
complete address. If the renewal is for a gift 
subscription, please return our memorandum 
bill showing your name and address as well as 
the name and address of the recipient of the gift, 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
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BOOKS 


to detect the sparks of truth hidden in 
the ashes of tortured freedom. 

On a second matter he erred, more 
from lack of contacts than from wrong 
‘judgment on what his eyes beheld. I re- 
fer to religion and the Orthodox Church. 
As a Frenchman properly educated and 
evidently thoroughly convinced of the 
Roman Catholic outlook, he misunder- 
stood the role of religion among Russian 
Orthodox. 

Yet there is a fearful parallel between 
1839 and 1951, in that the moral task 
of the Church is not fulfilled. The pro- 
phetic voice of the Bishop is not heard, 
justice is not proclaimed from the pulpit. 
The Patriarchate then seems to have 
abdicated the role which the Metropol- 
itan, Philip, played in demanding truth 
and justice of Ivan the Terrible. Rather, 
it so thoroughly accepts, the oriental 
theory of identity of national church 
with state policy, that the official church 
becomes morally impotent on matters of 
national policy. 

The Marquis de Custine saw this 
problem, and averred that only the Ro- 
man Catholic Church could restore the 
Russian religion to its true destiny. He 
was wrong. Where the Roman Catholic 
Church has full sway today, as is true in 
a half dozen countries, its role is no bet- 
ter than that of the Orthodox Church 
in Russia. The purification of the Rus- 
sian church will come from within, as 
soon as the state gives a measure of free- 
dom to the individual. Then will come 
the moment for a meeting of the Eastern 
and the Western Churches. ; 

For this moment de Custine’s book is 
valuable preliminary reading. But we 
must also read Tolstoy’s War and Peace, 
Dostoevsky’s Brothers Karamazoff, Go- 
gol’s, Meditations on the Liturgy, and 
the English translation of St. Seraphim’s 
Conversations with Motoviloff. 

Paut B. ANDERSON. 


For Boys and Girls 


THe Briste Story ror Boys AND 
Giris: New TEstaMEnt. By Walter 
Russell Bowie. Illustrated with 19 
color plates by several artists and with 
20 black-and-white decorations by Ste- 
phanie and Edward Godwin. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


This book, to be followed by a com- 
panion volume of Old Testament sto- 
ries, similarly illustrated, will be wel- 
comed by parents and friends of boys 
and girls, The first half of the book is 
taken up with the life of our Lord, in- 
cluding the memorable retelling of cer- 
tain miracles and parables. The second 
half is a vivid account of notable events 
in the lives of Peter, Paul, and John. 

Dr. Bowie’s method is to describe the 
scene in each instance in simple and exact 
language, and to give the dialogue in the 
words of scripture. Others have used this 


ee eee 
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CLASSIFIED 


POSITIONS OFFERED (Cont'd, 


PRIEST WANTED to take services for the m 

of July in exchange for a 7-room rectory 4 
fifty miles of New York City. Reply Box K 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRIEST SUPPLY July and August over 
Day weekend, Use of rectory and $75. a me 

Forty minutes from New York. Reply: Rev, 

sie rt Willis, St. Mark’s Church, West Ora 


5 


POSITIONS WANTED i 


ENGLISH VICAR, with relatives in U.S., dew 

parish (preferably country) or chaplaincy i 
250 miles of New York City. M.A. Oxford): 
years in ministry (Vicar or Rector 31 years), 1 
dean and Hon. Canon, Central Churchman. Ri 
Bex B-573, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, ¥ 


— 
ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER—Churchman, — 

Perienced with children’s boy and adult how 
desires full-time position, Eastern, Central or J 
west States. Excellent music background, dep 
of D. S. M. Reply Box R-479, The Living Chi 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


MANHATTAN EPISCOPAL Organist-Ch 
master, Churchman, college graduate dess) 
change. New York City or commuting same, tear) 
ing accommodations. Reply Box G-571, The v 
Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. : | 
| 

| 

| 

; 

J 

| 


TEACHER—B.A., M.Sc. Degrees; 6% ye 

study; 1% years teaching experience; F 
School or Junior College History & Governme 
Church School preferred; Churchman; unma ¢ 
Reply Box G-567, The Living Church, Milw 
kee 2, Wis. 4 


COMPETENT Organist and Choirmaster desi 
change of position. South preferred. Twenty 

years in present post. Churchman. Reply | 

V-565, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, W 


EXPERIENCED SEXTON, wishes position 
living quarters in Anglo-Catholic parish. Re 
Box 1-574, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, W 


4 


SUCCESSFUL RECTOR, 36, married, Ed.) 
desires position as Chaplain, and/or teacher | 
Religious Education, English, or Social Stud) 
in College or Secondary School. Reply Box W. 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. . 


PRIEST, Prayer Book Churchman desires 0% 
Reply Box R-568, The Living Church, Milw 
kee, 2, Wis. 5 


SUMMER SUPPLY—Priest for month of Aug 

in Baltimore, Washington or suburbs. Write 
information. Reply Box T-562, The Living Chur 
Milwaukee 2, Wis, 


| 
ORGANIST, CHOIR DIRECTOR, school mut) 

teacher with M.S. and eleven years experienl 
desires opportunity for teaching in Church Scho) 
and position as organist and choir director. Repy 


Box W-572, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wi 


NEW YORK SUPPLY. Priest available, Ne 
York City or suburbs, month of August. Detai 

on request. Reply Box T-563, The Living Chure 

Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


| 
| 


SHRINE 


LITTLE AMERICAN SHRINE Our a 
Walsingham, Trinity Church, 555 Palisade 
Cliffside Park, N. J., welcomes Petitions, I 

cessions, and Thanksgivings. 


RATES (A) Minimum price for first inser- 
tion, $1.50; each succeeding insertion, $1.00. 
(B) All solid copy classifications: 10 cts. a word 
for one insertion; 9 cts. a word an insertion for 
3 to 12 consecutive insertions; 8 cts. a d 
an insertion for 13 to 25 consecutive insertions; 
and 7 cts. a word an insertion for 26 or more 
consecutive insertions. : 


vertising manager, (F) advertisem 
must be received by The =e Church at 40) 
East Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, days 
before publication date. 


The Living Churh 


hod, but none it would appear, with 
ii skill as that of Dr. Bowie. 
ELIZABETH McCRACKEN. 


Of Interest 
EHORTER Bibles” have been the 


| vogue in recent years. Latest is The 
}rter Oxford Bible, abridged and 
red by G. W. Briggs, G. B. Caird, 
. N. Micklem (Oxford Press. Pp. 
si, 476. $1.85). 

(The typography, the modern para- 
phing, and the notes, containing the 
e minimum of commentary, make this 
ideal introduction. 


ore advanced tools, to the better 
lerstanding of Scripture are: Essen- 
is of Bible History, by Elmer W. K. 
uld (Ronald Press. Pp. xxxii, 687. 
0) and A Theological Word Book 


ZN 
sal 
Kas Le 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.———— 


ENT OF CHRIST THE KING 
. Weston H. Gillett; 261 Fell St. nr. Gough 


. Francis Kane McNaul, Jr. 
“Masses 8, 9:30, 11 jen & Ser); rs MP; Daily 
0 ex aa Fri, Sat & HD 9: 30; 9 ; 5:30 Ev; 


Fri HH 8 


FRANCIS’ 
'. Edward M. Pennell, Jr. 
| 8, 9:30 & 11; HC Wed 7:15; HD & Thurs 9:15 


DENVER, COLO. 
2015 Glenarm Place 


ae mig Daily Masses 
& C Sat 5-6 


3 C Sat 4:30 & 7:30 by pied 


San Fernando Way 


ANDREW'S 

. Gordon L. Sfeortt v 

) Masses 8: a Ch 

0 ex Mon 10 iy his Ts 
Se to downtown hotels. 


——— WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PAUL'S 2430 K. St., N.W. 
» Masses: 8, 9:30, 11:15 Sol, Ev & B 8; 
Mass, daily’ ex Sat, de Tues 7&9 :30; Thurs 7 
2; Sat 1:2; C Sat 5 t06G by appt 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. John M. Young, Jr. r 
20 Stewart Avenue 
7:30, 9, 11 HC; Others posted 


DECATUR, ILL._4#§#|_ 
JOHN’S Rey. E. M. Ringland, r 
= & Eldorado Sts. 


7:30 HC, 10:30 are ea & Ser, Ch S 9:30 & 
330; Daily T5 MP, 0 HC 


EVANSTON, 
, LUKE’S inom . nee Streets 
1 Eu 7:30, ;, Weekdays Euss S10; ee na) 
equiem) 7: 36; P 9:45; Ist Fri Lut @ 215; 


at 4:30-5:30, ts :30-8:30 & by appt 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


a AND ALL ANGELS 20th ond St. Paul 
. F. Fenn, 1 t; Rey. D. C, Patrick, c 
17 :30, 9:30, 11 & dally 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CARNATION Rey. Clark L. Attridge, D.D. 
331 Dexter Bivd. 
isses: Sun, 7:30, 10 & 12; Daily: 7, Wed & Fri 10 


———§BROOKLYN, L. I., N. Y.- 


_ JOHN'S (“The Church of the Generals’’) 

th St. & Ft. Hamilton ped: 

v. Theodore ee Winkert, 

» 10:15 e m1 MP, Ist Sun HC 11, 
15, 7:45 rou wervice, 8:15 EP; 
:d & Saint's Devs 7:30 G 1 
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of the Bible, edited by Alan Richardson 
(Macmillan. Pp. 290. $3.50). 

The former is a text book on a grand 
scale, with numerous plates, tables, dia- 
grams, maps, etc. 

The latter is a reference work, con- 
sisting of essays on key words of the 
King James Version having theological 
significance. Invaluable to the student. 


A great Christian classic is available 
in a new inexpensive edition, The Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine, Books I—X, 
translated by F. J. Sheed (Sheed & 
Ward. Pp. xv, 208. $1.50). 


Philippus Theéphrastus Bombastus 
von Hohenheim is a mouthful! Not con- 
tent with the name, its owner added 
Paracelsus, by which he is commonly 
known. ; 

The life and work of this variously 


CHURCH SERVICES 


A cordial welcome is awaiting you at the churches whose hours of service are listed 
below alphabetically by states. The clergy and parishioners are particularly anxious 
for strangers and visitors to make these churches their own when visiting in the city. 


Ke —Light face type denotes AM, black face 
; addr, address; anno, anaounced; appt, 
Ect B, Benediction; (Sy Confessions: 


Cho, Choral; ch’ S, Church School; c, curate; d, 
deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; EV, 


Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Communion: 
HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instruc- 
tions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, 
Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, Vespers; 
v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s Fellowship. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Philip F. McNairy, dean; Rev. Leslie D. 
Hallett; Rev. Mitchell Haddad 

Sun 8, ‘9:30, 11; HC Daily 12; Tues 7:30, Wed 11 


ST. ANDREW'S Main at Highgate 
Rev. John W. Talbott 

Sun Low Mass 8; Children’s Mass 9:30, MP 10:45, 
Sung Mass & Ser 11; Daily Low Mass 7 ex Thurs 
10; C Sat 7:30-8:30 'G by appt 


NEW YORK CITY 


Sarno OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
Sun 8, 9, 11 HC; 10 MP; 4 EP; 11 & 4 Ser; 
Weekdays: 7:30, 8 (and 9 HD ex Wed & 10 Wed), 
HC; 8:30 MP, 5 "EP. Open daily 7-6. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S ae Anson P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Avenue and 51st Stree 

Sun 8 & 9:30 HC, 11 MP, v Ist Sun HC; Week- 
day HC: Wed 8, Thurs & HD 10:30 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Evensong Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 


10th & Broadw 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP & Ser, 4:30 Vesper ule Tues- 


Thurs 12:30 Prayers; Thurs & HD 11:45 H 


HEAVENLY REST 5th Ave. at 90th St. 
Rey. John Fils Large, D.D., r; Rev. Richard Coombs 
Sun HC 8, ° MAP ts Ser i'l, ‘4; Thurs & HD 11 HC 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. G West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
eS 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 


Rey. Joseph S. Mi 
Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 8: Weekdays HC daily 7 
& 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12; C Sat 4-5 & 


by appt 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 
139 West 46th St. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C Sat 2-5, 7-9 


” Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
Daily: 7, 8, 


evaluated Swiss physician (1493-1541) 
is told by the cultural historian, Henry 
M. Pachter, in Paracelsus, Magic into 
Science — a documented work that reads 


like a novel. (Henry Schuman. Pp. x, 
360. $4). 


Charles Williams [see page 15], be- 
sides writing prose fiction and non-fic- 
tion, has also written poetry. His Region 
of the Summer Stars was republished in 
1950 in a handsome edition (Oxford 
Press. Pp. viii, 61. $1.75). 


Now in his 88th year, and not content 
with his 30 or more works in a half 
century, the veteran philosopher George 
Santyana has added another—and a 
massive one at that! Dominations and 


Powers (Scribners. Pp. xv, 481. $4.50) .* 


*Subtitled 
Government.” 


“Reflections on Liberty, 


We 


Scciety, and 


NEW YORK CITY (Cont’d.) ——— 


ST. THOMAS’ Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53d St. 
Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, 11 Ist G 3d Sun HC, 4 EP; 


Daily: 8: 30 HC; Tues & HD at noon; Thurs He IG 
Noon-day, ex Sat 12:10 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 
Little Church around the Corner 


One East 29th S$ 
Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 


Sun HC 8&9 “Daily 8); 
TRINITY Rey. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 
beth! & Wall 


I St. 
Sun 8, 9, 11 & 3:30; Daily: 8, 12 ex Sat 3 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


ST. GEORGE’S 30 N. Ferry St. 

Rey. Darwin Kirby, ars r; Rev. E. Paul Parker; 

Rev. Robert H. ore 

Sun 8, 9, 11_H Eu, (9 Family Eu & Communion 

Breakfast), 9 School of Religion, 11 Nursery; 

poly. MP ‘8 :45, EP 5:30; Daily Eu, 7:30; Wed 
; Thurs Eu 10; HD 7 'G 10; C Sat 8-9 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
TRINITY Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D. 
Broad & Third Streets 


Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, 1S HC; Fri 12 HC; Evening, 
Weekday, Special services as announced. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. MARK’S, Locust St. between ok and 17th Sts. 
Rey. William H. Dunphy, Ph. 
Sun H Eu 8 & 9, Sun School 9: :45, Mat 10:30, 
Sung Eu & Ser 11, Nursery School 11, Cho Ev 4; 
Daily: Mat 7:30 H Eu es, Wed & Fri ny 


C Sat 12 to1 & 4 to 5 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALVARY Shady & Walnut Aves. 
Rey. William W. Lumpkin, r; Rev. Eugene  M. 
Chapman; Rev. E. Laurence Boxter 
Sun: 8, 9 30) 11, 4:30; HC Daily 7:15 ex Wed & 
Fri 7: 15 & 10:30° 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


TRINITY, Founded in 1698 
Rev. James R. MacColl, Ill, r 
Sun 8 HC, 11 MP; HC Wed & HD 11, Fri 7:30 


— SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS————— 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Rey. H. Paul Osborne, r 
Grayson & Willow Sts. 
Sun 8, 9:30 & 11; Wed & HD 10 


MADISON, WIS. 


ST. ANDREW'S 1833 Regent Street 
Rey. Edward Potter Sabin, r; Rey. Gilbert Doane, c 
Sun 8, 11 HC; Weekdays, 7:15 HC, (Wed 9:30) 
Confessions Sat 5-6, 7:30-8 
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Publishers of Fine Bouks over Four Centuries 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
A.N N OFU N@ES 


Christian Education 
in a Democracy 


The Report of the NAE Committee 
on the Philosophy and Practice of Christian Education 


By FRANK E. GAEBELEIN, Litt. D. 


Headmaster, The Stony Brook School 


The special committee of ‘ten distinguished Christian educators authorized by the National 
Association of Evangelicals, drawing on a number of prominent consultants, worked for more 
than three years on the central problems of Christian education. Commissioned by the Minne- 
apolis Convention, the Committee met at Houghton College, at Cincinnati and Chicago, and 
at Wheaton College. This epochal volume is the result of their labors. 


At no time in recent decades could a book such as this be more vitally profitable to Christians 
and to the nation. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY is an important landmark in Amer- 
ican educational thought. It provides Evangelicals with an authoritative basis for action and a 
challenge for greater effort in the crucial field of Christian education. At the same time it com- 
pels the respect and attention of other sections of Protestantism, which share with Evangelicals 


a deep concern for the future of American youth. 


The Contents Reveal the Scope of this Timely Book 


1. Preface to Christian Education—its relevance and 
need in an age of crisis. 2. Upon What Foundations? — 
the Biblical and evangelical basis of Christian educa- 
tion. 3. The Idea of a Christian School—the essential 
criteria for a Christian educational institution. 4. Chris- 
tian Education Looks at the Public School—a candid 
survey of religion and public education. 5. Christian 
Education and the Independent School—Christian day 
and boarding schools, other ‘private’ religious schools, 
their philosophy and achievement. 6, The Strategic 
Place of the Christian College—Christian education at 
the college level, its aims, opportunities, and needs. 
7. A New Form of American Education—an evaluation 
of the Bible institute and the Bible college. 8. With 
What Teachers?—the Christian teacher, his recruitment, 
training, and opportunity. 9. The Church as Educator— 
The Sunday school, the daily vacation Bible school, and 
similar church-centered agencies. 10. Christian Edu- 
cation and the Home—the inescapable educational 
responsibility of the parents. 11. This Then Is Christian 
Youth—the end product of Christian education, a pres- 
entation of the goal in terms of individual life. 12. The 
Unfinished Business of Christian Education—areas to 
be developed, needs to be met, purposes to be realized. 


At your bookstore 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


ADVANCE COMMENTS 


“It is my sincere belief that something epochal has 
been accomplished in this work, something which ought 
to interest all Americans who are concerned with the 
basic assumptions of American education...I com- 
mend this book most heartily to the evangelical and to 
the general reading public.”—STEPHEN W. PAINE, Presi- 
dent, Houghton College and of the National Evan- 
gelicals 


“CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY states co- 
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twentieth century democracy. Of necessity, it has to do 
with basic issues, because ‘if the foundations be de- 
stroyed,’ what can be done for the preservation of 
society?” 
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from every principal approach this crucial problem 
of our time . . . Because of its timely pertinence, con- 
tents, organization and literary quality, we predict for 
this book a wide reading in both evangelical and gen- 
eral educational circles..—Dr. LESLIE R. MARSTON, 
Bishop of the Free Methodist Church 
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